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Eliminates unplanned repetition of material as 

students progress from one class to another. 
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Timed-Writing Section. Forty pages of Ten Letter Sections. An “on-the-job"’ 
thrilling new timed copy, beovtitully touch with authentic letters and busi- 
illustrated, prefigured for one-, three-, ness papers representing the ten top 
and five-minute timings. employment sources for typists. Match- 


ing letterheads available. 








Built-in Drill Book. Hundreds of special - 
ized, interest-arousing drills. 


Complimentary Examination Copy — 


Brand new for 1960 Classes... 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION PUBLISHERS INC. 


An entirely new accelerated approach 


to skill development that swiftly 





builds high-speed, expert typists. 


The world’s finest, most comprehensive 
typewriting manual with 523 pages of 
exciting material, brilliantly integrated 


with new methodology. 
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Lyd for the bi leach 


A teacher's manual con- 
taining daily lesson plans 
and examinations for four 
semesters or quarters of 
typing instruction. So easy 
to use, you'll marvel 
that teaching could be so 
effortless and yet so 
superbly effective ! 


Write today for your free copy of Accelerated Typing 


BUSINESS EDUCATION PUBLISHERS 


INC. 
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AIDS FROM 


DITTO® INC. 


These training aids, prepared by DITTO in cooperation 
with the Foundation for Business Education, provide 
valuable “‘workshop” experience for your students in 
up-to-date practice in office duplicating. Also, a broader 
understanding of business procedure as practiced by 
today’s most progressive firms. Check the training 
aids you want—and mail coupon. 

"*COPIES—THE HEART OF MODERN BUSINESS" 
Manual of office styled dictation material for training secre- 
taries, complete with the normal interruptions and distractions 
that go with everyday office operation. Contains checking and 
straight-timed dictation material. 

“WHAT EVERY TYPIST SHOULD KNOW 


ABOUT COPIES IN OFFICE WORK" 
A four-page piece with a pre-counted one-, five- and 10-minute 


Ditto 


typing speed and accuracy test on the front page, and rough 
typed material for putting into final form on the inside. 


“LEARNING HOW TO OPERATE THE DITTO D-10" 


A five-lesson self-teaching manual, designed so that even 
below-average students can readily learn the operation of the 
D-10 duplicating machine as it is used in today's business. 


WALL CHART—D-10 OPERATING INSTRUCTIONS 


A beautifully illustrated, step-by-step instruction wall chart. 
Enables any student to produce good copies on first trial. 


LETTERHEAD AND BILLHEAD MASTERS 


Four letterhead and two billhead designs pre-printed on DITTO 
Masterset® ready for reproduction of up to 300 or more copies, 
as needed for student practice in typing letters and invoices. 


FILL OUT COUPON ... MAIL TODAY! 


DITTO, Inc., 3314 Pratt Avenue, Chicago 45, Illinois 


Det O. 


Gentlemen: Without cost or obliga- 
tion, please send me: D-10 
t— Copies—The Heart of Moder 
J Business 

| What Every Typist Should Know 
J About Copies in Office Work 


) Learning How to Use the DITTO 


r— Wall Chart—D-10 Operating 
Instructions 
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Royal ruggedness (not to coin a phrase) is like money in the 
bank for you. How so? 

Royal’s tougher construction means less money spent for 
service—longer typewriter life—higher resale value (used 
Royals bring up to 24% more than other makes). 

And in schools—where time is money—timesaving Royal 
features such as MAGIC® MARGIN and TWIN PAK® Ribbon 
speed up training—make typing easier to teach, easier to learn. 

That adds up to lower total typing costs—with Royals. 


No wonder more than half of all typewriters in use in the ® 
nation’s classrooms are Royals. GYAL standard 
To see how Royal lowers total typing costs, ask your Royal 


Representative for free Value Analysis forms you fill out Product of Royal McBee Corporation, 
yourself. Compare other makes point by point with Royals. World’s largest Manufacturer of Typewriters 


THERE ARE MORE ROYAL TYPEWRITERS IN SCHOOL AND OFFICE USE THAN ANY OTHER MAKE. 
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Grass Roots Busi 


HAT is an effective business education pro- 


—_ W 
gram for a particular public high school? 
What are the goals and how are they determined? 
What should be the nature of the curriculum? 


What instructional equipment is desirable? What 
teaching techniques should be used? These, and 
similar questions, need to be studied and carefully 
answered before one can establish an effectively 
functioning business education program. 

Where are the answers to be found? Are they 
to be found in the pronouncement of one person 
who poses as a “spokesman” for the entire field 
of business education? How can such a_ person 

one ceaaanamemeeeenene validly indicate the exact type of program that 
Bernard A. Shilt is desirable for any one school when there are 


Director of Business Education C 
thousands of schools scattered throughout the coun- 


Buffalo, New York, Public Schools 3 . : ‘ ; 
try and no two of which contain boys and girls of 


ee exactly the same social, economic, mental, and 
cultural backgrounds and interests? How well does 
such a person know the exact nature of the work 
done and the standards of the many businesses of 
the community in which the school is located ? How 
can that person know the organization, policies, 
and administration of the particular school system? 
Can the answers be found in the pronouncement 
of a business education policies commission? 
Obviously, the ten or so business educators who 
might comprise such a commission and who might 
be from different parts of the country and who 
would likely be college-level business educators 
would be of little more value than only one spokes- 


man. 
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ness kduecation 


Can the answers be found in the business teacher 
education classrooms? To the extent that some 
college professors might be a little more aware of 
the general needs of the pupils in School X, if it 
were a nearby community, than would some person 
hundreds of miles away, to that extent they might 
be more helpful. Yet, such college professors are 
likely to be of small help it they have had no ex- 
perience, or a very limited amount, in teaching on 
the high school level and this experience was had 
many years ago. 

Can persons who are hundreds of miles distant 
from School X and who do not know the boys and 
girls of the school proclaim with any validity that 
the business students in School X need to spend 
thirty, forty, fifty, or some other per cent of their 
time in academic subjects; that one, two, or three 
years, or some other amount of time in shorthand 
training is necessary; that only one year of book- 
keeping instruction can be justified; that one term, 
one year, or some other amount of time should be 
devoted to general business education; that certain 
specific standards in shorthand dictation, transcrip- 
tion, typewriting, office machine operation, filing, 
and the like should be goals of instruction in 
School X ? 

This is not to say that a business education 
policies commission and college professors of busi- 
ness education cannot make a contribution to busi- 
ness education. They can. However, when it comes 
to the specifics of the busjness education program 
in School X, they cannot prescribe validly. 

Can the answers be found in copying the cur- 
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riculum practices of some other school system? As 
educators we recognize individual differences in 
the students in a single class. It seems logical, there- 
fore, that the needs of several hundred students in 
School X will not be the same as the needs of 
several hundred students in some other school. 

Where then can the answers be found for de- 
ciding what should be the business education pro- 
gram in School X% The answers are to be found 
in School X’s community. What are the abilities, 
interests, and needs of the students who will enroll 
in the business education program? What are the 
needs and requirements of the businesses which will 
employ the graduates of the business education 
program? What are the characteristics of the school 
personnel, school policies, school finances, and 
school plant? How can the business education 
program function most effectively in the organiza- 
tional framework of the local school system? Find- 
ing the answers of all of these questions will re- 
quire getting detailed information on a great many 
items. Not until such information has been as- 
sembled and a careful diagnosis of it has been 
made, can an effective business education program 
be planned. 

The true evaluation of the business education 
program in School X then is not to be determined 
by a set of criteria prepared by a committee of 
graduate students in some university hundreds of 
miles distant. Instead, the acid test is to be found 
in how well the business education program meets 
the needs of the community — the students, the 
businesses, and the civic and social institutions. 





Two Evaluations 
Collegiate Sch 


UNDS made available by the Ford Foundation 
and the Carnegie Corporation for evaluations of 
collegiate education for business have resulted in 


' Both studies* come out with the 


publications. 
same general conclusions, and therefore in order 
not to make the duplication painfully ridiculous, 
the Foundations, or the authors of the studies, de- 
cided to present their findings simultaneously. They 
present a scathing indictment of business education 
on the undergraduate level, and are not at all 

4 Sao kindly to graduate work. 
0 servation opinion Both reports find that collegiate education for 
business tends to be inferior to the work in liberal 
8 . arts education. The studies find that business stu- 
and obiter dicta dents are considerably inferior to liberal arts stu- 
dents. This is not news to most of us. In fact, it is 

| strictly old hat. 

Secondly, the faculties of collegiate schools of 

Herbert A. Tonne business are not superb. Again, this is not a startling 

New York University situation. Salaries being what they are in colleges, 
and business being willing to pay what it does, it 
is far from surprising that some of the teachers of 
collegiate business education do not get the rating 
that the critics think they should have. 

Both reports indicate that the collegiate schools 
of business are not giving their students an ade- 
quate basic general education. Again, this is far 
from a new discovery. Bossard and Dewhurst back 


*Numbers throughout the article refer to the titles listed at the end of 
this commentary. 

* Digests from the news releases provided by the Foundations involved 
appeared in the December issue of the Journal of Business Education, pages 
114, 115, 116 and 117, 
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of the 


ools of Business 


in 1931,’ and Marshall back in 1928,° gave much 
the same criticisms, and in a less dramatic way in 
a single chapter on the collegiate school of busi- 
ness* I repeated what was said by Marshall, and 
Bossard and Dewhurst previously. Yet, somehow 
or other these conclusions are supposed to be a new 
discovery. 

There are too many courses offered in the col- 
leges’ business programs say these critics. As a 
horrendous example of over-specialization, Pierson 
points to “Hotel Front-Office Procedures.”’ And 
most disgraceful of all, according to the critics, 
some colleges even offer shorthand, typewriting, 
and bookkeeping. Horror of horrors, what a dis- 
grace to collegiate education! 

Most of us would agree that the collegiate 
schools of business offer too many courses and are 
slicing their offerings too thin; so that whether 
the work is basically baloney or not, it certainly 
has that appearance. Yet, I cannot see why a 
course in “Hotel Front-Office Procedure,” or a 
well-taught course in shorthand and typewriting 
is any more horrible an example of slicing things 
thin than a course on the ‘Lesser Poems of Milton,” 
or “The Minor Dramas of Shakespeare.”** The 
critics feel that the teaching methods in business 
give too much emphasis upon description of ma- 
terials and on procedures and practices. The same 
indictment could be made of most of what is done 


** A footnote by Gordon and Howells (p. 5) admits this fact “in all fair- 
ness we should add that a similar situation prevails in other fields also.” 
The footnote is given in seven point type and then ignored throughout the 
rest of the 492 pages of the book! 
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in the name of liberal arts. Yet the critics also 
condemn considering “what business did yesterday 
and the day before;” in other words, when the 
teachers do try to give background and depth, they 
are also open to criticism. ‘““They are damned if 
they do, and damned if they don’t.” 

The critics feel that the fundamental weakness 
of the collegiate school of business is that nobody 
knows excepting as a matter of opinion, what is 
the right education for business. Nobody knows 
what the purpose of life is; at best, we have a 
faith. Does that mean that we are going to stop 
living? Because we have not been able to define 
scientifically the objectives of education for busi- 
ness does that mean that we should stop undertak- 
ing such education? If we should, then we should 
stop living for no essential value of life can be 
measured. 

Business schools should be preparing students 
for managerial and upper professional jobs, ac- 
cording to the critics. Yet management itself, and 
the critics partly recognize this, is anything but 
a science. It is partly an art, partly a tradition, a 
little veneer of objective authority, much of by- 
gosh-and-by-gum, and luck. Yet this is to be the 
goal to which all business administration is to be 
directed and it will solve the problem of the col- 
legiate business education! 

Gordon and Howell come to the conclusion that 
it is nearly impossible to give a good liberal arts 
background and also educate for business in a 
four-year period. Naturally we all agree with this. 
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We find that same problem in the field of teaching. 
Medicine has “solved” the problem many years 
ago by having a six-, and seven-, and in many cases 
an eight-year program. Is business ready to pay 
those who have had an eight-year program the com- 
pensation commensurate with all its effort? I doubt 
very much that they could afford it, and I doubt 
very much whether the critics have made a study 
to determine whether this is possible. 

The compendia produced by these critics are 
called studies. Yet, the judgments made by them, 
probably better called opinions, are not based upon 
facts. Many facts, often trivial and inconsequential, 
are to be found in these books. However, the 
judgments rendered have been given many times 
before by others with one difference. In previous 
works these judgments were given as opinions 
rather than as scientific conclusions based upon 
studies which involve the expenditure of many 
thousands of dollars of tax-exempt money granted 
by Foundations. 

Much that the critics say about collegiate edu- 
cation for business is justified. It is equally justified 
if they are going to evaluate liberal arts education. 
It is also justified if they are going to evaluate 
teacher education. I am not qualified to discuss the 
status of education for law, engineering, and 
medicine, but I have talked to lawyers, engineers 
and physicians, and they tend to have the feeling 
that much the same indictment can be made for 
education for these fields. If the critics had said, 
“as in all other phases of social life there are serious 
limitations in business education, here is a personal 
opinion of what we think is wrong with collegiate 
education for business,” no one could quarrel with 
the opinions rendered. When, however, these writ- 
ings are labelled as studies and given the blessing 
of two of the wealthiest foundations in the United 
States, then we have the right to expect something 
more than guesswork in the critical evaluation of 
an institution which is serving the American people. 
For example, it is the right of the critics to think 
that much that is given in the collegiate schools of 
business should be presented in private business 
schools, in community colleges, in junior colleges 
and other forms of technical schools, but they have 
no basis for their judgment. There is no reason why 
somebody else looking at the data objectively could 
not come to the opposite conclusion; that far from 


being too specialized that the collegiate schools 
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of business often are too general in their approach 
with the net result is that many graduates of the 
collegiate schools of business have neither a liberal 


arts education, nor a really specialized program of 
education. This is a severe indictment to make of 
all collegiate education just because it is true of a 
segment of it. 

We have in these studies typical cases of persons 


‘with preconceived opinions looking for facts and 


twisting the facts and somehow or other rational- 
izing the facts in order to come to the conclusion 
at which they want to arrive. We have here again 
an example of “fashion” thinking; it is the current 
fashion to criticize all forms of education which 
are not “liberal” in their label. 

In my opinion, the reviews which have been 
laudatory of these two studies deserve indictment. 
The authors of these opinion documents are to be 
indicted for trying to give the impression that their 
judgments are something more than opinions. 
Worse yet, the Foundations, which have spent a 
lot of money on so-called studies which admittedly 
duplicate each other also deserve a very indict- 
ment. The collegiate school of business is admitted- 
ly far from perfect and is in need of constant im- 
provement as is indeed almost every other facet 
of our contemporary life. But such random, sloppy, 
and unscientific evaluations certainly are not the 
means of improving the work of the collegiate 
school of business. 

We could forgive, and even understand the 
dilemma of a young person working for a doctorate 
degree for disguising his opinion-document as a 
study, but for mature people with funds available 
from the two supposedly outstanding foundations 
in the field of American philanthropy to tolerate 
the labelling of such opinion-documents as studies 
is very close to being unforgiveable. Fortunately, 
in our American society there is almost nothing un- 
forgiveable. Therefore, these too, probably can be 
tolerated. But, it is high time that the limitation 
of so-called studies of this type be recognized. 


James Edwin Howell, Higher 
York: Columbia University 


1. Robert Aaron Gordon and 


Education for Business, New 
Press, 1959 (For Foundation) 
Frank C. Pierson and others, The Education of American 
Businessmen, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1959 
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J]. H. S. Bossard and J. F. Dewhurst, University Education 
for Business, Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
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. Herbert A. Tonne, Principles of Business Education, New 
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Business needs all four...so do your students 


Educators and businessmen agree—the more versatile 
the typist, the more valuable the employee. And since 
it takes four different typewriters to handle the typing 
needs of business today, no typing course is complete 
without training on all 4— ReEmMINGTON® STATESMAN, 


Electric, NotsELEss® and STANDARD® typewriters. 
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STATESMAN. The most fully-featured, perfect-printing 
electric proportional-spacing typewriter in the world. 
Electric. The Remincton Electric is the greatest short 
cut ever devised for the learning of typing. 

NOISELESS. Remincron Nolsevess typing reflects the 
highest refinement of typing skill, features the exclusive 
“pressure printing” principle. 

STANDARD. RemincTon STANDARD—the most highly 
responsive, smoothly rhythmic manual typewriter avail- 
able today. 


Remington. Mand 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
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The Voice-Writing Mac 


“Our voice-writing machines are becoming more and more popular with our 
students and teachers; the demand for training on them is growing greater all 


the time.” 


V! JICE-WRITING machines have 
proved an excellent teaching aid 
at Boise Junior College, especially for 
shorthand and _ secretarial ‘“sgience 
classes. We have built up our equip- 
ment now so that we have machines 
using discs, tapes, and belts. We have 
tried to vary the equipment as much 


as possible with regard to makes and 


. . ° ° 2 
accessories: For instance one machine 


is equipped with earphones, anothers 


head phones, foot pedal, or typewriter 
control pedal,” etc. This gives the 
students a general knowledge of what 
is available in the field and helps them 
operate any type of machine without 
too much difficulty when they get out 


on the job. 


Adaptability for Dictation Practice 

The voice-writing “fmachines adapt 
themselves especially well to. remedial 
or extra work in shorthand. We have 
dictation on each lesson in beginning 
shorthand dictated at various speeds 
which gradually progress to higher 
speeds as the student becomes more 
skilled. These have been dictated on 
records because notations concerning 
lessons, paragraphs, and speeds can 
be easily recorded ; and then they can 
be easily and compactly filed away 
in a records library. The lesson and 
speed notations are attached to the 
record with scotch tape ; the .nforma- 
tion is also recorded on the envelopes 
in which records are filed. There are 
also numerous practice records on 
solids at the various speeds. When 
ever a record becomes too worn, it 1s 
redictated if we wish to continue 
using it. 

The speeds are indicated in differ- 
ent colors on the records and en- 
velopes so that students can see at a 
glance if that record has the speed 
they want to practice. For instance, 
beginning students know that speeds 
from 60-70: are im lead pencil ; 80-90, 
in red pencil; 100-110, .in blue; and 
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biack ink. In the ad 
the 


used except, of course, the beginning 


120-130, in 


vanced classes same system is 


speeds are raised. 
Use for Remedial Work or an Emergency 
This 


remedial work or special records can 


dictation can be used for 
be dictated when the need arises. The 


student who learns slowly or has 
difficulty is assigned special work. Ii 
is surprising how much he improves 


if the work is conscientiously done. 


Also, if a student has been absent, it 


is a good way fo get the dictation 
practice that has been missed. 

Often we have foreign students 
in beginning shorthand. Because of 
language difficulties they may have 
trouble when dictation «begins. The 
opportunity for extra practice and the 
privilege of repeating it until they 
understand it and can write it..is of 
great benefit to them. It even seems’ to 
help to improve their English. We 
also use the dictation as an incentive 
for students who wish to attain 
higher speeds. They find the oppor 
tunity to use these machines a chal 
lenge and will come in and do extra 
work. 

In advanced shorthand the proce 
dure is varied a little. Some of the 
lessons are dictated, but students are 
urged to use the tape recording ma 
chines and dictate their own records 


yr 


Hazel Mary Roe 
Boise Junior College 
Boise, Idaho 


at the speeds they wish to work on. 
It is surprising how well they do this. 
Many of them will come in day after 
day and work on their dictation. The 
tape recording machines adapt them 
selves especially well to this type of 
since can be erased 


dictation tapes 


and used over and over again. 
This makes their use quite economi 
cal. Many advanced students find this 
extra practice very helpful and neces 
sary tg.attain the higher speeds. Ex 
tra practice is not compulsory; how 
ever, if a student is not progressing 
as she should, it is recommended. Our 
day school students who work part 
time often come and use the machines 
during night school, since they can’t 


find time during the day. 


Use of the Voice-Writing Machines for 
Other Types of Training 

A course in machine transcription 15 
offered as one pert of our office ma 
chines course, and all secretarial sci 
ence students are urged to take it. 
This usually takes about half a semes 
ter of daily class periods to complete 
Other office machines are studied the 
the that 


spending one period a day, the stud 


rest of semester. In time, 


ents are able to fulfill the transcription 


Practicing shorthand dictation with 
voice-writing machine 


Students transcribing from voice-writing machines 





ine As A Teaching Aid 


speed requirements easily. They are 


checked very closely on spelling, 


erasing, and general 


of their work. Students 


punctuation, 
appearance 
training on one 


usually do their 


machine and are then taught how 
to operate the other makes of ma 
chines if they haven’t already learned 
during their shorthand dictation prac 
tice. 

We use courses that several of the 
voice-writing machine companies of 
fer tree for student use. Usually 
certificates are issued to students who 
ittain the required speeds, accuracy, 
etc. When these courses are not ade 
quate, I work out extra material of 
my own. I also ask different people 
to dictate material for me so the stu 
dents can have experience with se\ 
eral voices. 

During the first weeks of school | 


ive my students dictate some materi 


al, then we play these records back 
during an office practice period and 
discuss the voice and diction of the 
individual. Often it shows up indi 
vidual peculiarities that could not be 
brought to her attention any other 
way. 

Whenever I have taught the office 


management class, I have not only 


demonstrated the various makes of 


voice-writing machines, but I have 
had dictate a 


that he or she has that experience and 


every one record SO 


is not so afraid or inexperienced 
when the time comes for him to’ do 
so out on the job. Many students 


have found this most helpful 


Availability of Machines 
machines ar 


The 


ivailable for use all day and during 


voice-writing 


night school. One is kept in one of 


the larger offices where one er several 


Student dictating practice material 


Student taking dictation 
—practicing her shorthand 


students can go in and use it. Often 
there will be two or three working 
from the same record at one time. 
Other machines are kept in the office 
machines room, and any one can go 
in and use them whenever she wishes 
a 

The machines are quite portable, 
ind we often wheel or carry one into 
our classes, especially in the fall for 
our beginning classes. Little 


obtained for these 


tables 


on wheels can be 
machines so that they can be moved 
easily. While 


teacher 1s 


the dictation is 
free to 


about 


played back, the 


ielp individual students. 
Che 


he voice-writing machines when they 


instructors also make use of 


they will be absent for a class 


\ll instruction and work can 


know 
period 
be dictated, and one of the students 
can be delegated to run the machine 
during the regular class period. The 
records can be a great help when an 
instructor has a cold or difficulty dic- 
tating, also. | expect my students to 
start the dictation if I happen to be 
late for class. They know that they 
may do the dictating themselves or 
get a machine and turn it on. I am 
always pleased to find them working 
when [ get there. 

Our voice-writing machines are be- 
coming more and more popular with 
our students and teachers, and the 
demand for training on them is grow- 


ing greater all the time. 





Teaching Typewriting in 


Booker T. Washington Junior High School 
New York, N. Y. 


a THE beginning of the school 
term I became aware of the fact 
that I must make many adjustments 
in teaching method, due to the het- 
erogeneity of my eight groups of 7th 
The 


reading inventory administered dur- 


and 8th graders. results of a 
ing the first lesson for each class, to 
determine the pupils’ abilities to read 
and to understand lesson instructions, 
revealed not only a wide range in 
reading ability within the classes but 
fact that 
been grouped on the basis of their 


also the some classes had 
very low achievement in reading. 
Keeping in mind the educational 
and exploratory aim of a junior high 
school program, I decided the goal 
of both the 
should be the acquisition of the basic 


the teacher and pupils 
techniques of touch typewriting (pos- 
ture, hands, key stroking, use of the 
parts of the machine, eyes focused on 
copy, etc.) with the greatest possible 
degree of ec nomy. Although classes 
were only programmed for twice a 
from our annual cal- 


week, I knew 


endar that most classes would miss 


several lessons because of official holi- 


days and special school activities. 


Each lesson, therefore, would be 


based on long-range planning or ac- 
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Z. Irene Banks 


complishment. A brief description of 
the method used follows: 


Method 
In teaching the keyboard I applied 
the method for both the 7th 
and 8th grade. While the textbook 
excellent 


same 


available to us contained 
visual fingering charts, I used both 
the the 
changeably. On 


“built up” our own keyboard as new 


text and blackboard inter- 


the blackboard we 
letters were introduced and for re 
the text 


locating 


view. The charts in were 


used primarily for keys 
about which the pupils were not sure. 
Pupils were observed very closely to 
see that they did use these charts in 
stead of watching their fingers. 

the 


keyboard was available but seldom 


A commercial wall chart of 
used, except with pupils with severe 
reading and other problems or when 
giving individual instruction. 

The text was adhered to for such 
drills as: (1) left or right hand pre- 
dominating, (2) alternate hands, and 
(3) 
tition. 

During the latter part of the course, 


exercises providing for repe- 


however, I relied almost 


upon the text in learning centering, 


entirely 


he Junior High School 
e 


the skills these students learned will 


benefit them greatly in doing their personal 


work on the typewriter.” 


styling, tabulation, and straight copy. 
Frequently unarranged copy (teacher- 
made lessons) composed of data of 
interest to and common to the pupils’ 
experiences was placed on the black- 
board to carry out the skill aim for 
the day. 

No lesson was begun until the pu- 
pils knew definitely and exactly what 
to do, either through the materials of 
the instructions, a discussion period, 
or the teacher’s explanations and 
demonstrations. Each new technique 
to be learned was always first dem- 
onstrated or dramatized, usually in- 
dicating the right and the wrong way. 
Thus standards of performance, au- 
dio and visual, were set. These were 
imitated immediately. 

The group approach was adopted. 
Generally, this consisted of unison 
drills, 


anced movement drills, concentration 


response rhythm drills, bal- 


drills, and facility practice. These 


were provided by oral dictation, 
blackboard lessons, and to a great ex- 
tent by the text. 

Each lesson goal was the demon- 
stration of some speed and accuracy 
improvement every day or week, 
the 


volved the writing of syllables, words, 


whether materials for use in- 
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phrases, sentences, the perfect line or 
paragraph, or in problem - solving. 
The lesson evaluation by the teacher 
and pupil revealed answers to such 
questions as: How well did you do 


Was 


today (accuracy or 
your lesson better than yesterday’s? 


speed ) ? 


What types of errors were made? 
How can you improve upon them? 
Or: Did you make the Honor Roll? 


Interest and Motivation 


! am sure others will concede to 
the fact that “every day is Monday” 
when such a skill subject as type 
writing is scheduled for such a lim- 
ited number of periods per week. 
That is, the time lapse between les 
sons delays learning or necessitates 
much re-learning with each day’s 
lesson. 

It is felt that the procedure of 
using the concert work plan during 
the first three-quarters of the course 
accounts for the high degree of in 
terest and spirit of competition main 
tained the This 


consisted of both general and specific 


throughout year. 
tvpes of concert work. Most exciting 
were the unison response drills for 
fixation or key location. Feelings of 
accomplishment and competition were 
tremendously rewarding to pupils 
and teacher. 

I capitalized upon this point of in 
terest and was able to carry it over 
into the timed writings. For the 7th 
grades in particular the timed writ 
ings, especially the 1-minute ones, be 
came a game, a game which prac 
tically every pupil approached with 
the determination to win (write the 
most accurate copy or W rite the most 
in the time allotted). This spirit pre 
vailed in many classes to the end of 
the term. 

Perhaps my first accomplishment 
in motivation was due to the use of 
the bulletin board as a visual aid. 
Prior to the arrival of the pupils I 
the bulletin 


board with yellow construction paper. 


covered one section of 


lettering a caption read: 
Touch?” | 


for this to serve two purposes. First, 


In blue 
“How’s Your intended 
to set the standard that this was to 
be a course in touch typewriting, and, 
secondly, to set accuracy goals. I ex- 
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plained that this section of the bul- 
letin board would be reserved to dis- 
play the work of pupils who typed 
their lessons accurately. 

The pupils were also greeted by a 
Technique Chart on one wall, which 
I had made of oak tag, and a com- 
mercial Posture Chart. Because these 
were reviewed before each lesson, | 
had relatively no difficulty with pos- 
ture after the first two weeks. 

Several other motivating devices 
the term, 


spaced periodically as learning pro- 


were used throughout 
gressed. Each day, however, as in- 
dividual papers were checked pupils 
were made aware of their perform- 
ance as compared with previous les- 
sons—praised highly and often pub- 
licly for good work and criticized 
positively instead of negatively when 
occurred 


errors and given sug- 


gestions for overcoming individual 
weaknesses. Learning to ascertain and 
keep a record of their own rates pre 
vented many from lagging in achieve 
ment. 

Karly in December | announced my 
plan for a Christmas Tree bulletin 
board, on which would be placed the 
names (gifts) of those pupils who 
produced perfect copies in 5- and 10 
minute copy tests. This proved to be 
the highlight at that phase of the 
work. Volunteers anxiously cut out 
the tree and gift packages. There was 
improvement in work in all classes. 
\t Christmas time each class had at 
least a few representatives whose 
names appeared on the tree. 

Prior to this time I had also posted 
Goal Chart 


points). Pupils were graded on their 


an Accuracy (quantity 
best writing for the week, and their 
names were placed on the Honor Roll 
beside the chart if they attained even 
the minimum stipulated goal. 

Up to this point I had used text 
materials for 1, 3, and 5 min. speed 
writings. Due to the circumstances 
described above, I had been striving 
for accuracy rather than speed. Let 
it be known, however, that quantita- 
tive writing had not been minimized. 
Bonus lessons, or lesson extensions, 
had been encouraged to provide in- 
struction for pupils who were pro- 


gressing more rapidly. 


Early in the second semester I was 
aware of a sort of contentment with 
present progress in some classes, in 
other classes regressions. Many false 
securities were manifested which had 
to be dealt with, as these pupils had 
reached a stalemate. 

A new motivational device was at- 
tempted. I prepared a huge part of 
one bulletin board in attractive colors 
and framing, and divided it into two 
parts. “In Which Group Are You?” 
the caption read. In order to encour- 
age and not to exclude the slower 
pupils, I headed Group I for display 
of perfect copies and Group II for 
those who made only 1 or 2 errors. 
| rapidly ran out of space for all the 
papers that merited this commenda- 
tion. 

There were now about two months 
before the close of school. The fre 
quency and length of timed writings 
had been increased. The keyboard had 
long since been covered, the parts of 
the machine acceptably mastered, and 
most pupils were manifesting a sense 
of security as to their ability to manip- 
ulate the machine with some degree 
of skill. Centering by the backspace 


method had been learned, tabulation, 


note and letter writing had begun 


for some classes and planned for 
others. My goal now was to force 
speed up to the minimum curriculum 
requirements for as many pupils as 
possible. 

The motivational media for this 
goal was a “WAM Race Track.” This 
was mounted :attractively as to the 
coloring of the construction paper. 
Brightly colored flags were cut out 
as marking posts for rates of writ 
ing. Horses ridden by boy and girl 
jockeys were mounted with pins and 
labeled with pupils’ names as they 
progressed (in speed) on the track. 

This device was more exciting and 
stimulating perhaps than the Christ 
pitted their skill 


against girls, and class against class. 


Mas Tree. Boys 
Naturally many pupils became dis- 
because of inability 
or anxiety they failed to make th 
track. But I did not fail to praise 


couraged when 


them for whatever success they at 
tained or to give remedial instruction 
where needed. As a whole an increase 


in speed writing was achieved. 





Correlated with Other Subjects 

Throughout the course I took ad- 
vantage of every available opportunity 
to help the pupils improve in reading 
and spelling. With the very poor 
readers this was sometimes done 
through oral blackboard vocabulary 
lists and drills before the words were 
typed. With other groups there was 
a discussion or explanation period 
after silent reading of lesson instruc- 
tions. I was not able to give the de- 
sired time to dictation at the machine, 
which would have helped so much in 
learning to spell or in retention after 
the typing drills. 

On some days there was eral group 
reading of the entire lesson before 
beginning to type. From this proce- 
dure and from my vantage point I 
could easily see and/or hear those 
pupils who would need individual help 
with their work. 

In the advanced stages of the course 
I made it a point to work very closely 
with the English and social studies 
departments, particularly when the 
lessons involved punctuation, syllabi- 
cation, and typing style. For example, 
there was oral presentation and dis- 
cussion of punctuated sentences in the 
text lesson, to determine whether the 
the 
structure or reasons for the marks of 


pupils comprehended sentence 
punctuation. This was further clari 
fied in the advanced groups by hav- 
ing them compose at the typewriter 
similar original sentences. Teacher- 
made and other examples were fre 
quently placed on the blackboard to 
show similar and contrasting patterns 

to enhance fortification of the point 
at hand. 

Use of the dictionary was encour 
aged and practiced. 

Of course, problems in horizontal 
and vertical placement provided op- 
portunities for the transfer of train- 
ing in mathematics. These were al 
ways charted on the blackboard for 
the pupils until they learned to do 
them themselves. Again entire lessons 
were made up by the teacher, so that 
the pupils would not have to use the 
text or printed page as a crutch. 

Space will not permit a discussion 
of all the ways in which I attempted 
to correlate instruction in typewriting 
with other subjects in the program. 
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Evaluation 

As an exploratory course, | Was 
well pleased with the general progress 
of the classes. As a whole, except in 
one class, class members learned and 
practiced a sound technique of per- 
formance for touch typewriting, in- 
cluding the changing of ribbons, the 
care of and cleaning of the machine. 

They learned the correct styles and 
placements of letters and notes, ad 
dressing envelopes, and did some very 
good work in composing their own 
letters at the typewriter. 

In learning to use carbon paper, 
each class did several jobs for one 
department of the school. 

While mimeographing and_ spirit 
duplicating were explained to them, 
there was time enough to instruct onl) 


a few in these processes. These were 


pupils who had shown outstanding 
abilities in typewriting. 

There were also a few time blocks 
allotted for what the children called 
“free typing,” during which time they 
worked at typing notebooks for their 
other classes. 

The average writing rate was be 
tween 14 and 16 WAM, but the in 
dividual range was from 7 to 36 
WAM. As to grade level, the achieve 
ments of the 7th grade were as good 
as those of the 8th grade classes, using 
the same methods and materials. 

I feel that with continued practice 
[the skills these students learned will 
benefit them greatly in doing their 
personal work on the typewriter] 
they have a good foundation for voca 


tional typing courses. 


In the December issue of this magazine directions were given for constructing a 
design on the typewriter. This is a typewriter game originated and copyrighted 
by Julius Nelson, sponsor of the artistic typing contests. 

If you followed those directions the result should be the design pictured below. 

The numbers at the left of the design are the line numbers in the directions on 


page 125 of the December issue. 


OODNuL Un KE 


Directions for constructing another design will be printed in the next issue. 
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Miss Mary Young is a capable college secretary. She has held responsible secre- 
tarial positions at Teachers College, Columbia University, both in the Department 


of Business Education and in the Department of Educational Administration. 


Miss 


Young holds a master’s degree in Business Education from Columbia and has been 


a teacher of business courses. 


SCOPE OF THE 
COLLEGE SECRETARY 


Gordon Grindstaff 
Wilmette Junior High School 
Wilmette, Illinois 


“The professor employer has an obligation to 


recognize the influence and responsibilities 


of his secretary in the educational institution.” 


HE professor creates; his secre 
tary copies. 

This is the current stereotype—and 
in many cases the current status—of 


office secretaries in American col 
leges and universities. Such workers 
are often considered to be the calen 
dar keepers of the outer office. They 
view of 


take a similar 


It is a 


sometimes 


themselves. narrow view. As 

members of an educational staff, sec 

retaries have a significant influence 

on the school. Their role in the in- 

stitution’s program is greater than is 
{ 
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commonly thought. More is at stake 


than stenography. 
college secre 


the 


tary’s job is mechanical. Her duties 


Traditionally, 
consist largely of the transcription 
of correspondence and manuscripts ; 
classification, duplication and filing of 
and the 
She is hired, fired, treated, 


materials ; maintenance of 
calendar. 
and tested in terms of her mechani 
cal functions. 

The role of 


one 


the college s« cretary 


today is which is necessarily 


much broader in scope than that im- 
role. 


plied above. It is a two-part 


The - first is mechanical, including 
those traditional secretarial functions 
and manipula- 


involving machines 


the second role is that of in- 
terpreter. The 
performed by secretaries are widely 
Her functions.as an in- 


tions ; 
mechanical functions 
recognized. 
terpreter are not. The professor em- 
ployer has an obligation to recognize 
the influence and responsibilities of 
his secretary in the educational insti- 
tution. 

The secretary’s job as interpreter 
arises from her strategic liaison po- 
sition between student and professor. 
She is in a key location, psychologi 
cally and usually geographically, to 
and information 
communication 


translate attitudes 
in their 


from student to professor and back 


course of 


again. The creation and communica- 
tion of certain attitudes and infor- 
mation strongly depend on her. 
Translation itself, in the first place, 
is important. Miss Xacatude’s fa- 
miliarity with program requirements 
affords her many opportunities to 
give Thomas Student a capsule pic- 
ture of the school program, with ‘the 
emphasis where it Miss 
Yansleddy’s knowledge of Richard 
Pupil’s file gives her cause to sug- 
gest his filling out Form A, which 
is required at a near-future point in 
his yearly schedule. Miss Zed’s ear, 
tuned to a hint given by Harry Can- 


matters. 


didate, brings her to suggest to her 
boss that Harry might be invited in 
for a brief interview. 
Inventiveness is mandatory. Miss 
NXactitude’s explanation needs to be 
clear Miss Yan 
sleddy’s suggestion perhaps should be 
Miss Zed’s verbal pictures 


and imaginative; 
subtle ; 
must contain all the implications of 
Harry’s hint. 

Initiative, too, ties in with the es- 
sentials of a school secretary’s job. 
When the office girl says, “Perhaps 
you'd like to look over this mimeo- 
graphed program chart first; then I’ll 
help arrange an appointment for you 
to talk it over with Professor Quirk,” 
she is helping the student, the pro 
fessor, and herself. She is a link in 
the communication chain. More im 
portant, she is improving communi- 
cation by being inventive and by in- 
terpreting information and attitudes. 
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Accuracy ot translation, too, is im- 
portant. “I may not be in my office 
on Friday” does not mean the same 
thing as “I’ll not be in my office on 


Friday.” “Professor Zing can’t see 
you” isn’t “Professor Zing can’t see 
you because . Though the dif- 
ference may be unimportant to Miss 
Outforlunch, it may result in a nega- 
tive attitude that is penetrating and 
long-lasting. 

It takes creativeness to be exact. 
dedicate 
but 
both professor and pupil deserve con- 


Secretaries don’t need to 


themselves to word-weighing, 
sidered and accurate meanings. 

Courtesy is important in interpre- 
the 
must be cared for and cared about. 


tation. In school, “customer” 
William G. Perry, Jr. suggests that 
the greatest source of anxiety among 
college students is their sense of per- 
sonal isolation from their teachers. 
“By personal isolation,” says Perry, 
“T do not refer to the lack of teas 
and social gatherings and bull ses- 
sions, or to any specific item of aca- 


What | 


is the sense that the only connection 


demic paraphernalia. mean 
one has with the professor and the 
institution at large resides in one’s 
academic record. As one student said, 
‘T feel like a B-minus walking around 
on two legs.’” The elimination of 
part of that isolation is partly the 
responsibility of the person who is 
the most direct link between pupil 
and prof—the secretary. 

Good taste has an important place 


Who 


away from humor and a smile with 


in interpretation. has turned 
a worse attitude than when he first 
light 
deed, crudity is a barrier to creativity. 


encountered this touch? In- 


And last, Variety adds strength to 
interpretation. A splashy bulletin 
board, limited to one topic at a time 
and changed weekly, is an example 
of a technique of inventiveness and 
interpretation which can be used to 
put across information and to attempt 
to create or to change attitudes. 

Unintended damage often comes 
from a college secretary’s contacts be- 
The effect is 
sometimes devastating. Students 
sometimes feel that they formally ar- 


ing brief and curt. 


range for formal consultations with 
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their much-too-formal advisers. They 
become resentful that the professor 
can’t see them quickly, that their con- 
tacts with him are sparse, and that 
the extends 
through a calendar consultant. These 


line of communication 
situations and impressions can be 
altered—partly by a secretary who is 
a considerate and courteous human 
being. 
Three general areas of action 
might help professors and their sec- 
retaries in their job of interpretation. 
1. Both professors and secretaries 
should try to identify the scope of 
the secretary, both in terms of me- 
chanical duties and in terms of inter- 
pretation to student and professor. 
2. Bosses can encourage secretaries 
to be creative. Part of this encour- 
agement is in the teacher’s attitude 
toward and provision of freedom nh. 
This 


achieved partly by cutting down on 


the secretary’s work. can by 
any overemphasis on mechanical non 
essentials within the office. 

The secretary should constantly bx 
for which 


on the look-out 


she might make students more com- 


Ways in 


fortable and better acquainted with 
people and with the school. How can 
she translate best to students and to 


her boss ?—but how can she translate 
more accurately, more thoroughly, 
more courteously, in better taste and 
in greater variety than she is now do- 
ing? These are questions which she 
might well ask herself. 

3. Professors can try to select sec- 
for a 
These 


have a concern 


program. 


retaries who 
good educational 
may be students themselves, working 
in jobs as part-time employees with- 
in those departments where they have 
an interest or where they are en- 
rolled. Secretaries can consider care- 
fully the their scope 
when they consider a particular job 


question of 


in a college. 

Thus we see a role of the college 
secretary which is greatly expanded 
from stereotype and from much cur- 
rent standing. This scope is directly 
concerned with the effectiveness of 
the college program itself. It should 
be. It is a role which should be dis- 
cussed and determined by professors 
The 


concern should be for pupils and for 


and their secretaries together. 


purpose, as much as for puljlication of 


class materials. Students, more than 
shorthand, determine the effectiveness 
and total contribution of the college 


secretary. 





REVISION OF WHARTON SCHOOL CURRICULUM PROPOSED 


The faculty of the Wharton School 
of Finance and Commerce of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania has approved, 
in principle, a proposal for a major re- 
vision of the School's curriculum for 
undergraduate business education, it 
was announced recently. 

According to Willis fg Winn, dean of 
the Wharton School and vice provost of 
the University, the revision was pro- 
posed by the School's curriculum com- 
mittee following a study made by that 
body. 

The study was initiated nearly two 
years ago following a number of recom 
mendations made during the course of 
the University of Pennsylvania's five 
year educational survey, which is now 
nearing completion. 

The committee’s proposal recognizes 
that the nature and requirements of 
business leadership have changed radi- 
cally from the days when the Wharton 
School pioneered in establishing the 
pattern of American under- 

education in business, Dr. 


present 
graduate 
Winn stated. : 
“The transfer of control of business 
from owner-managers to 
managers has greatly 


organization 
professional 


changed the careers of business school 
graduates,” he continued. 

“Recent years have 
shifts in the locus of political and eco- 
nomic power not only from nation to 
nation but also as between owners and 
managers, employers and workers, sell- 


seen impressive 


ers and buyers, business and govern- 
ment, 

“It is clear that technical competence 
is not enough for effective business 
leadership. We must move toward less 
specialization on the undergraduate 
level to achieve a broader base com- 
mensurate with the larger responsibil- 
ities for which our graduates must be 
prepared, 

“It is proposed to meet these new 
responsibilities with a curriculum = in 
which general education will be em- 
phasized to a far greater degree than 
at present.” 

New and improved course materials 
are being developed by the Wharton 
faculty in conjunction with faculty 
members of the University’s College of 
Arts and Sciences. These will be pre- 
sented later to the entire faculty of the 
Wharton School for final approval, Dr. 
Winn stated. 





“An office management curriculum that was suitable five years 


ago would seemingly not suffice in a complex business world 


where changes are so rapidly taking place.” 


RIOR to 1937 office management 

mainly consisted of supervising 
workers in their performance of such 
duties as the recording of trans- 
actions, writing letters, filing papers, 
typewriting, telephoning, messenger 
work, and computation. Textbooks 
on office management of that period 
devoted little or no attention to scien- 
tific office management, office ma- 
chines, automation, selection, train- 
ing, and evaluation of personnel, or 
office supervision. Particularly in the 
small- or medium-size office, the work 


was that of a chief clerk. 


MANAGEMENT 
JOBS ARE 


Frank D. Ferguson 
Louisiana State University 


Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


CHANGING 


The title “office manager” seems to 
have taken on a different connotation 
today. In addition to the responsi- 
bility to top management for the nu- 
merous compilation of reports, the 
handling of personnel, and the co- 
ordination of all office functions, the 
manager of today may be responsible 
for the plumbing, heating, office lay- 
out, air-conditioning, and_ interior 
decorating depending, of course, on 
the size of the office. 

A perusal of periodic literature on 
the factors causing the changes in the 
status of office managers is not too 


satisfying. In an attempt to supple- 
ment the literature on the subject, let- 
ters were sent to twenty-five managers 
of large companies in various sections 
of the country. These managers were 
asked to state their opinions concern- 
ing the changes that have taken place 
in the duties and responsibilities of 
office managers over the past twenty 
years and the reasons why these 
changes have occurred. Twenty man- 
agers answered the letter of inquiry. 
In a few instances the managers were 
unable to cite any particular factors 
that might have been responsible for 
the office manager’s job evolving from 
that of a chief clerk to one of au- 
thority comparable to other executive 
positions in a company. On the other 
hand, several of the respondents 
listed clearly defined opinions as to 
why these changes have taken place. 
In most instances, the respondents 
stated that, in their opinion, office 
managers can look for considerable 
change in their duties in the future. 


Changes Affecting the Office Manager 


A summary of the letters shows 
that two kinds of change have taken 
place that have affected the office 
manager’s job; those changes that 
have the effect of increasing the man- 
ager’s responsibilities, and those that 
were intended to reduce his duties. 

The most important, that which in- 
volves the largest increase in the vol- 
ume of paper work, was the vast 
amount of government regulation and 
taxation affecting businesses: reports 
on income, withholding and social se- 
curity taxes, the minimum wage and 
hour law, and employment compen- 
sation. These were but a few of the 
laws that have resulted in increased 
reports that added to the supervision 
duties of managers. In addition to 
the actual compilation of these re- 
ports, there is a marked increase in 
the number of reports asked of busi- 


ness by trade associations, business 
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groups, chambers of commerce, re- 
search organizations, etc. 

The full potential of the office as 
an information source must now be 
understood by the supervisor in 
charge of special departments and by 
the office manager who renders the 
service. There appears to be an in- 
creasing demand for the manager to 
gather and interpret information of 
all sorts. In the future, unusual em- 
phasis will probably be placed upon 
the analysis and interpretation of this 
information by the office manager. 
The preparation of forms has been 
shifted in many instances to the office 
manager in an attempt to secure in- 
formation that is actually needed and 
to omit information that is unneces- 
sary. 

The large increase in the number 
of office workers has also been re- 
sponsible for the evolution in the 
office manager’s job. Office workers 
increased from 4,612,356 in 1940 to 
6,866,374 in 1950. By 1955, there 
were 7,932,978 clerical workers in the 
United 
States, or 13.1 per Gent of the total 


; 


The higher cost ot 


business enterprises in the 


working force. 


clerical man power made necessary 
the application of the principles of 
scientific management, formulated by 
Frederick W. Taylor to office opera 
tions. Furthermore, to accomplish 
this task, as much clerical effort as 
possible had to be concentrated in 
one place. This accounted to a con 
siderable extent for the centralization 
of stenographic, filing, and mailing 
services. The centralization of these 


services has resulted in fewer em- 
plovees needed and an improved qual- 
ity of work, giving department heads 
more time for supervision. A ques- 
tionnaire sent to 145 office managers 
in the National Office Management 
Chapters of New Orleans, Shreve- 
port, Lake Charles, and Baton Rouge, 
the 


Houston 


cities of 


that 26 


T.ouisiana, and Texas 
Dallas 


per cent of the managers devoted less 


and show 
than one-fourth time to supervision, 
24 per cent devoted approximately 
and 50 cent devoted 


one-half, per 


over one-half. 
Improvement in Office Equipment 
The important cause of 
change in the manager’s position, 


most 
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however, has been the technological 
improvement in office equipment, 
coupled with the coming of integrated 
data processing and automation. In- 
tegrated data processing and auto- 
mation necessitate further training 
on the part of the managers, since it 
is necessary for them to have a com- 


prehension of the internal working of 


computers. Furthermore, this train- 
ing is invaluable to the manager who 
must supervise the technicians, pro- 
cedures, and program men who do 
the actual work of developing pro- 
cedures and programming the com- 
puters. In addition, it is an aid where 
the the 
type and size of computer that is in- 


managers must determine 
dicated for his particular company. 

Paradoxically, if automation and 
integrated data processing were 
placed under the supervision of the 
office manager, or if the association 
between integrated data processing 
and the manager were a close one, the 
manager’s job would become more dif- 
ficult. 
to learn a new language ; 
he has to become familiar with data 
The 


modern equipment has meant a change 


In those cases, he has, at least, 
and at best, 
processing techniques. use of 
in the approach to many of the prob 
lems in business. The office manager 
of today must have a broad under 
standing of the business procedures 
in sales, manufacturing, and distribu- 
tion that can take advantage of high 
speed equipment, but at the same time 
does not seriously disturb the balance 
of power in the manufacturing, sales 
and marketing departments. 

It appears that there has been quite 
a trend in recent years toward spe 
cialization, under various individuals 
within an organization, of functions 
which formerly were mostly controlled 
by the office manager. Naturally, this 
trend is more pronounced in larger 
organizations where the expense of 
supporting various specialists can be 
shouldered. 


Unionization of Office Workers 


The trend toward the unionization 
added to the 


problems and responsibilities of office 


of office workers has 
managers. Slightly more than one- 
third of the total union membership 
potential are in the white collar sec- 


tion of our economy. Thirty - four 
unions have organized some 2.75 mil- 
lion members. This figure, however, 
does not apply uniformly to all sec- 


tions of the white collar economy. 


It also appears that there has been 
a greater awareness of the possibili- 
ties of improving office personnel, and 
this has had its influence on the gen- 
eral trend of changing responsibili- 
ties. It appears that the trend toward 
large-scale business enterprises is af- 
fecting the status of the office man 
ager. For example, if a given amount 
of goods were produced by one hun- 
dred small organizations, the office 
manager’s problems would differ from 
the problems that might exist in five 
or ten organizations producing the 
same amount of goods. Tied in with 
this, as business enterprises continue 
to grow in size, competition seems 
to become greater, at least in some 
respects. With competition in busi- 
ness increasing, business management 
is taking more action to increase of- 
fice efficiency and is more interested 
in improving and speeding up opera- 
tions involved in office work. 

Work simplification in the office is 
an expanding frontier of business 
management. It affords opportunity 
for savings comparable to those that 
similar techniques provide in indus- 
try. 

It seems that the changes over: the 
years in the duties and responsibili- 
ties of office managers have resulted 
in fewer problems than in the past. 
They may be of a different nature, 
but they will be of greater importance 
in the line organization and will re- 
quire a higher degree of managerial 
skill. The office manager has evolved 
from a work dispatcher or work su- 
pervisor to a_ well-trained, highly- 
skilled executive with the potential to 
advance to a higher level of manage- 
ment. 

It would appear that these changes 
should be particularly significant to 
those responsible for curricular re- 
An of- 


fice management curriculum that was 


vision in office management. 


suitable five years ago would seem- 
ingly not suffice in a complex busi- 
ness world where changes are so 


rapidly taking place. 
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s s\n me 


eee 
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' 


me upon writings in the journals 

and panel discussions at profes- 
sional meetings, there seems to be 
general agreement among business 
that the 


hindrances to effective learning is the 


educators one of greatest 
inability of a large number of stud- 
ents to read textbook material with 
comprehension. My experiences with 
teaching college courses in accounting 
lead me to agree that this is a problem 
which the teacher faces all too fre- 
quently. 

Recently, my instructional efforts 
with a class of prospective teachers 
in a course in intermediate accounting 
seemed to be yielding unusually poor 
results. The 
great difficulty in completing their 


students experienced 


regular problem assignments, and 


their scores on examinations were 


much below acceptable standards. 


Action Without Thought 


After nine weeks of little 


progress, an analysis of the difficulties 


very 


appeared to point toward weaknesses 
in reading abilities. It became appar- 
ent that quite a number of the stud- 
ents did not understand what infor- 
mation was given in a problem, the 
instructions relative to what was to 
and the to take in 


be done, steps 


solving the problem. One common 


JANUARY, 1960 


TEACHING 
ACCOUNTING 
STUDENTS 
HOW TO READ 


Lincoln J. Harrison 
Southern University 


Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


“. . . through a systematic plan and a little special 
effort, business students may be assisted in over- 


coming special weaknesses.” 


fault was reading a problem hastily 
and carelessly. Without knowing what 
was required or what steps to take, 
and 


students then took up 


pencil and made a start. This tendency 


paper 


to spend very little time thinking 
about the problem but to hurry to get 
something down on paper was very 
Needless to say, 


sulted in many false starts and waste 


noticeable. this re 
of time. 

Even though aware that perhaps I 
was invading the domain of reading 
experts, I decided to see what an ac 
counting teacher could do to help the 
students improve their ability to read 
and comprehend textual and problem 
material. At was 
that the 
class period to work on the reading 


the same time, I 


aware to devote much of 
deficiencies would mean that the class 
would not “cover” the material out 
lined for the course. Still, the sacri- 
fice of “accounting time” to “reading 
time” might be beneficial in the long 
run. 
Two principal procedures were 
adopted for the class reading sessions. 
One technique was to have the stud 
ents read over an assigned problem 
in class. Then, individual students 
were called upon to express in their 
own words the general information 


given. Next, they were asked to tell 


in detail the instructions for solving 
the problem. Finally, students were 
asked to present a step-by-step pro- 
cedure for solving the problem with- 
out using any figures at all. Thus, 
before attempting to solve a problem, 
students were encouraged to spend 
some time determining the informa- 
tion given, the requirements of the 
problem, and mentally outlining the 
steps to be used in solving it. The 
teacher tried to emphasize the thought 
that a problem which is well under- 
stood is half-solved, and that the more 
time spent on this “mental” phase 
means less time spent on the “activity” 


phase. 


Students Study Comprehension Problems 

The idea for the second type of 
reading exercise came from an article 
in The American Business Education 
Yearbook which reported what Ball 
State had 
doing for a number of years in order 


Teachers’ College been 
to sharpen the reading habits of its 
accounting students.’ For every new 
unit of work students spend ten to 
twenty minutes in class reading a few 
significant paragraphs concerning the 
particular topic. Then, a short quiz is 
given on the material covered. For 


*The American Business Education Yearbook, 
Vol. VIL, 1951, pp. 30-33. 
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niy class, the paragraphs to be read 
generally came from the textbook, and 
it did not matter whether the particu- 
lar material had been previously as- 
signed or not. After reading the ma 
terial once, the students were given 
a quiz and the papers checked. Then, 
they were given an opportunity to 
study the paragraphs again and _ to 
make changes in their answers if 
found to be incorrect. The papers 
vere graded again, a record of the 
two scores being kept for each of 
reading exercises. 

\n example of the type of material 
read in class and the quiz given ap 


pears on this page. 


NATURE OF TEMPORARY INVESTMENTS 
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definite assurance tt 
disposed of without 
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ted market and fluc uate w 
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es of United State jovernme 
tend to be relative y stabie and ther 
securities is quite broad. Beca 
| 


ese tactors, short-tern government secu 


for thece 


> particularly tavored despite their rela 


nterest rates 


COMPOSITION OF TEMPORARY INVESTMENTS 


nvestments qualify for reporting as tem 
ary investments as long as (I) they are 
eadily available for conversion into 
T is Managements intent t 
care of cash requirements, 
nt may be converted int 
atively short period after beinc 
may be carried for some time 
however, since they represer 
oft cash, they are proper 
rrent heading. The f 
f nor quality 
ild not be 
{@) reacquired share 
mpanys own stock, (b) sec 
ibsidiary companies 
naintenance of bus 
ther securities That 
t intended to be 


cash 


2? Intermediate Accounting (Standard Volume), 
3d Edition, Karrenbrock and Simons, South- 


Western Publishing Co., pp. 133-134. 
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Chapter 5—Temporary Investments 
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r current assets. 


LITTLE MISS WITH 
UMBRELLA 


By Adele Behrens 
Woodbridge High School 
Woodbridge, New Jersey 


Although this design may appear 
to be of the simpler type, closer 
examination reveals that there was 
considerable detail to take care of. 
The asterisk was used almost entirely, 
with just a few apostrophes—and one 
period — added where needed. As 
usual, it was necessary to use the 
variable line spacer to space the 
asterisks properly. 

This is one of the entries sub- 
mitted in the Annual Typewriter Art 
Contest conducted by Julius Nelson. 
Other designs submitted in the con- 
test will be printed in later issues of 


this magazine. 


It would be good to report that all 
members of the class showed marked 
improvements and that the procedures 
were highly successful. With only 
nine weeks left in the semester such 
a possibility is highly improbable. 
However, there was sufficient evidence 
of improvement on the part of many 
of the students to justify a continua 
tion of such experiments. Also, it 
appeared that once some of the stud 
ents learned to be more careful in 
their reading habits they would con 
tinue to make an effort to further 
develop their reading ability and skill 
in problem solving. 

From the teacher’s standpoint, the 
greatest benefit derived was the stimu 
lation of having tried to wrestle with 
a perenmal problem and coming. to 
the conclusion that through a system 
atic plan and a little special effort 
business students may be assisted in 


overcoming special weaknesses 
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INCE automation has become a 

part of our daily living, we in 
business education have been con- 
fronted with many new terms which 
are directly or indirectly related to 
this field as it applies to the business 
office. One of the reasons we do not 
comprehend the role that automation 
is playing in our complex economic 
technical 
Office 


as well as 


society 1s because of the 


terminology which 1s_ used. 
automation is an intricate 
rapidly expanding field, and the de 
velopments which have taken place 
thus far may be insignificant when 
compared to the progress which is 
expected to be made in the future. 
Every business educator needs to 
keep abreast of the significant terms 
part of office automa 


which are a 


tion. The definitions in this article, 


some of which have been reworded 


so that they may be more readily 
understood and comprehended, were 
selected from many sources. Com 
puter trade names have been purpose 
ly omitted from this article; infor 
this 


reference number 3. 


mation about can be found in 

To afford the greatest degree of 
clarity, the following list of the more 
commonly used terms has been com 
piled with notation (number after 


each definition) given to the source*: 
* See list of sources at end of article. 
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\UTOMATION 
tion, design, development, application and 


The entire field of investiga- 


methods of rendering or making processes 
or ntachines 


(5) 


self-acting or self-moving. 


Carp (PUNCHED Carp) Heavy, _ stiff 
paper of uniform size and shape, adapted 
for being punched in an intelligent array 
The punched 


electrically by wire brushes or mechanically 


of holes holes are sensed 


by metal feelers. One standard card is 7% 


inches long by 3% inches wide and con 


tains 80 columns in each of which any 


12 positions may be punched. (5) 
Puncu (Puncu, Carp). A 


which perforates or 


one ol 
CARD device 
places holes in card 
in specific locations designated by a pro- 
gram. (5) 


Cope. A system of symbols and their use 
in representing rules for handling the flow 
or processing of information; to actually 
prepare problems for solution on 


omputer. (5) 


a specihe 


CopeR (Copinc CLERK). Converts 


instructions into 
code. (6) 


rrammer’s special ma 


chine “language” or 


COMMON LANGUAGE. A term used to de 
scribe either paper tape or 
transmission between two or more ma- 
(Definition by 


punched ca 


1 
chines 


s¢ rapt ) 


reviewer Of manu 


HARDWARE 
Any device capable of accept 


COMPONENT, See 
COMPUTER 
ing information, applying prescribed proc 
information, and supplying 
the results of these processes; sometimes, 
a stored program 
performing 


esses to the 
still more specifically, 
digital 
sequences of internally-stored instructions, 
calculators on which the 
sequence is impressed manually (desk cal- 


computer capable of 
as opposed to 


culator) or from tape or cards (card pro- 
grammed calculator). (5) 

CONFIGURATION. See HARDWARE. 

CONSOLE OPERATOR 
control unit or 
computer. Uses program instruction sheets 


Operates the central 
console of the electronic 


to determine setup of equipment and oper 
ating procedures. Keeps operating records 
such as machine performance and produc 
tion reports. (0) 
Data, Any facts or information trans 
ported into, operated on, or taken from an 
electronic other information 
handling machines. (2-A) 


con puter or 


card transmissio1 


receive 


TRANSCEIVER. A 
unit which can 


DATA 
send or data bv 
telephone, telegraph, microwave, or radi 
circuits. (3) 
Data Typist 
th 


Operates electric typewriter 


equipped wi special keyboard to tra 
coded program instructions or data 


SC ribe | 
n magnetic tape. (0) 


William Selden 

Consultant, Business Education 
Department of Public Instruction 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


The Vocabulary of 
Automation 


“Every business educator needs to keep abreast of 
the significant terms which are a part of office 
automation.” 





Charged 
the over 
center 


DirectoR—CoMPUTING CENTER. 
with the direct responsibility for 
all functioning of the computer 
Coordinates work for all operational and 
staffs. (2-B) 

Dump. The removing of information from 
drum to tape. (Definition by re- 
viewer of manuscript.) 


programming 
storage 
EAM Electric Accounting Machin 
Punched card equipment. (3) 

To rearrange information. Editing 
unwanted data, 


EDIT 
may involve the deletion of 
the selection of pertinent data, and the in 
sertion of symbols such as page numbers 
and typewriter characters. (5) 
Epp—Electronic Data Processing. The use 
of electronic computers in an Integrated 
Data Processing System. (3) 

EXCHANGE, To interchange the contents of 
two storage devices or locations. (5) 
FLrow CuHart. A graphical representation 
of a sequence of operations, using symbols 
to represent the operations such as com 
pute, substitute, compare, jump, copy, read, 
write, etc. A flow chart is a more detailed 
representation than a diagram. (5) 
HARDWARE. The components or configura- 
tion of machines such as input, output, or 
power units which make up a system of 
equipment. (Definition by reviewer of 
manuscript) 

Data The 
a system which eliminates 
data by 
usually of the 


Ipp — Integrated Processing. 
development of 
all repetitive handling of 
common language media 
punched tape variety. (3) 


using 


INFORMATION. An aggregation of data. (5) 
Input. Devices than can be used to feed 
data to a computer. Punched tapes or cards 
and magnetic tapes are examples of com- 
mon input media. (3) 

Krey-PuNncH Operator. Records informa- 
tion on tabulating cards by. punching a 
series of holes in the cards in a specified 
sequence, using a punch machine similar 
in operation to a typewriter—except that 
the machine punches holes instead of typing 
letters and numbers. (4) 

MaGnetic Drum. A memory device for a 
computer consisting of a rotating drum 
coated with magnetic material that can 
record on its surface magnetic pulses. A 
separate reading and writing head is pro- 
vided for each channel on the drum. (3) 
MAGNETIC Tare. A tape or ribbon of any 
material impregnated or coated with mag- 
netic material on which information may 
be placed in the form of magnetically 
polarized sports. (5) 


Memory. See STORAGE. 


OPERATION, A defined action; an arith- 
metical, transferal unit of a 
problem, usually-exeented ynder the direc- 
tion of a subrgutine. (5) 

Oprerator. The person who actually 
manipulates the computer controls, places 
information media into the input devices, 
removes the output, presses the start but- 
ton, etc. See also CoNSOLE OPERATOR, KEY- 
PUNCH OPERATOR, and PERIPHERAL EQutp- 
MENT OPERATOR. (5) 


logical, or 


Output, Devices that can be used to take 
data from a computer. Typewriters, 
punched tape or cards, magnetic tape, and 
printers are some of these devices. (3) 
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Paver Tare. See PUNCHED Tari 
PERIPHERAL EQUIPMENT OPERATOR, Oper- 
ates converters, printers, and other ma 
chines which are a part of the electronic 
system. If machines do not operate prop- 
erly, he reports this to supervisor. (6) 
PRINTERS. Usually continuous paper print- 
ers that are used as output media for com- 
puters. They may operate at speeds up to 
1000 lines or more a minute, 120 char 
acters to a line. (3) 

PROGRAMMER. Writes the detailed instruc 
tions or program used to guide the machine 
system, See also SENIOR STAFF Pro 
GRAMMER AND STAFF PROGRAMMER. (6) 
PROGRAMMING. Analyzing the problem, 
preparing a flow chart, w riting detailed in- 
structions, and making sure the progran 
works on the computer. (1) 

Proyect PLANNER. Plans and administers 
the installation of 
tem, (0) 

PuncuH, Carp. See CArp PUNCH 
PUNCHED CARD. See CARD. 


a data-processing sys 


PuNcHED Tape. A paper tape which can 
be punched in 5, 6, 7, or 8 channels. (3) 
Recorp, A listing of information, usuall) 
in printed or printable form; one output of 
a compiler consisting of a list of the oper 
ations and their positions in the final spe 
cific routine and containing information de- 
scribing the segmentation and 
allocation of the routine; to copy or set 
down information in reusable form for fu- 
ture reference; to make a transcription of 
data by a systematic alteration of the con 
dition, property or configuration of a 
physical medium, e.g., placing information 
on magnetic tape or a drum by means of 
magnetized spots. (5) 


storage 


coded instructions at 
direct the 


Routine. A set of 
ranged in proper sequence to 
computer to perform a desired operation or 
series of operations. (5) 

Supervises 
programming 


PROGRAMMER 
more 


STAFI 
one or 


SENIOR 
and directs 
teams. Is responsible for the assignment 
of programmers and specific 
work problems, and evaluating the progress 
and correctness of the work produced; 
supervising all programming activity; 
rendering technical and administrative as- 
sistance to programming teams where 
needed; and assisting in departmental 
planning. (2-B) 


coders to 


STAFF PROGRAMMER. Is responsible for the 
production of logical. flow, charts analysis 
of systams or problems .to be computerized ; 
renders technical assistance to coders when 
needed; and correlates the parts of the 
projects completed by members of his 
team. (2-B) 

STorAGE (SToRED PROGRAM). Preferred to 
memory, any device into which units of 
information can be copied, which will hold 
this information, and from which the in- 
formation can be obtained at a later time; 
devices, such as plugboards, which hold in 
formation in the form of arrangements of 
physical elements, hardware, or equipment ; 
the erasable storage in any given com- 
puter. (5) 


STORED PROGRAM. See STORAGE. 


SystemMs ANALysT. Devises broad outline 
of plan to program an operation. (6) 


Tare LiprariaN. Maintains files of tapes 
and issues them to electronic machine opet 
ators when called for. Classifies, catalogs, 
and cross-indexes reels of tape according 
to data content. Prepares record for file 
reference, (6) 

CONVERTER \ = machine 
to create punched 


‘TAPE-TO-CARD 
which las the ability 
cards from paper tape. (Definition by re- 
viewer Of manuscript) 

VERIFIER. A machine on which a manual 
transcription can be verified by comparing 
a retranscription with it character-by 
character as it is being retranscribed. (5) 
\VWorp. A set of characters which occupies 
one storage location and is treated by the 
computer circuits as a unit and transported 
as such. (5) 

Write, Transfering 
output medium; copying, 


information to an 
usually from in 
ternal storage to external storage; record 
ing information in a register, location, 01 
other storage device or medium, (5) 


The sources for these terms are: 

1. Automation and Employment Oppo 
tunities for Officeworkers, United States 
Department of Labor, Occupational Out 
look Series, Bulletin 1241, October, 1958, 
r,. 9 

2. Automation Newsletter, (Included in 
the magazine “Office Executive’), a. Ni 
vember, 1958; b. March, 1959. 

3. Integrated and Electronic Data Prox 
essing m Relation to Schools of Business 
Admunistratwon, Monograph C-6, Cincin 
nati, South-Western Publishing Company, 
November, 1957, Pp. 4-6. 

4. Key Punch Operators, 
Brief Number 276, Chicago, 
search Associates, 1958. 

5. NOMA Glossary of Automation 
Terms, National Ottiice Management Asso 
ciation, Willow Grove, Pennsylvania, April, 
1958, 35 pp 

6. Occupational Outlook Quarterly, Uni 
ted States Department of Labor, Vol. 2, 
No. 3, September, 1958, P. 6 


Ox cupation 
Science Re 


A supplementary list of the Dic- 
tionary of Occupational Titles 
( D.( 4) publication of the 
United States Government Printing 
Office, recently assigned code num 
bers to some of the terms listed here 


with. These numbers are: 


Coder (coding clerk) 

Console operator 

Data typist 

Key-punch operator 

Peripheral equipment operatur 
(card-tape converter operator) 
(high-speed printer operator ) 

Programmer 

Project planner 

Systems analyst 

Tape librarian .... 5e ae 


.0-69.981 

.0+-68.505 
(-69.985 

20.04 


The above terms, which refer to job 
they have been assigned a D.O.T. 
titles, might be of importance since 


number. 
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A’ increasing number of business 
education and distributive edu- 
cation students are taking part in 
community business life through co- 
operative training. Many of these 
students upon graduation will find 


“If young people only realized 
that department store work in 
retailing in general is a young 
person’s business - - - ” 


Indiana University 


Robert M. Cameron 
Bloomington, Indiana 


graduates 


profitable and stimulating careers 
through executive training programs 
established by department stores to 
meet the need for supervisory person- 
nel. 

The rapid expansion of the econ- 
omy of the United States during the 
past 15 to 20 years has brought many 
problems to the various business or- 
ganizations that make up that econ- 
omy. Department stores for example, 
experienced a sales increase of 265.6 
per cent between the years 1939 and 
1954. Such unprecedented growth in 
volume gave rise to an acute shortage 
of supervisory personnel within de- 
partment stores. 

In an effort to serve an expanding 
population, many department stores 
opened branch stores in the suburban 
areas of the city served by the parent 
store. Branch store operation further 
intensified the 
supervisory personnel. In an effort to 


need for additional 
meet this need some stores inaugu- 
rated intensive training programs to 
for future 


prepare people 


executive responsibilities. Stores 


young 


looked to their own personnel, to col- 
leges, and to high schools to provide 
candidates for their executive devel- 
opment programs. 

In examining the policies and prac 
tices of training programs for the 
development of potential executives 
by department stores the following 


facts came to light: 


Larger Stores Offer Programs 

This investigation was limited to 
department stores as defined by execu- 
tives of the National Retail Merchants 
Association (formerly known as the 
National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion). Stores with a sales volume of 
less than $5,000,000 per year were 
omitted as preliminary investigation 
indicated that very few department 
stores with annual sales below this 
figure conducted an organized execu- 


. -? , 
tive trainee program. 


It Is A Young Person's Business 


In three out of four executive de- 
velopment programs female personnel 
predominated. Those persons respon- 
sible for guiding the career choices of 
young women should be aware of the 
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apparently excellent opportunities for 
the young woman executive in .depart- 
ment store work. 

In 87.2 
stores in-service personnel were regu- 


2 per cent of the responding 


larly recruited for the executive de- 


velopment program. The in-service 
personnel, in most cases, were people 
without college training. This points 
up the fact that young people, without 
college training, should not overlook 
their career possibilities in department 
stores. However, in 83.3 per cent of 
the stores high school graduation was 
a requirement for appointment to 
executive training. 

The most acceptable age range for 
both men and women was from 21 
to 30 years. In this age range, prefer- 


ence is given to college graduates in 


individuals for the execu- 


The will- 


selecting 
tive development programs. 
ingness of store management to ac- 
cept trainees below the most popular 
age range, as compared to their re- 
luctance to accept trainees over this 
age range, seems to bear out the con- 


clusion so often stated in retailing 


that “it is a young person’s business.” 


"Job Rotation" Used By Most Stores 


Trainee assignments extended over 
12, 16, 20, 24, 
Although it 
extended assignments might be to the 
like- 


wise possible that a trainee might feel 


and 52 week periods. 


is conceivable that such 


advantage of the trainee, it 


“forgotten” under such a plan. Most 


work assignments lose their educa- 


tional value when the time spent on 
them reaches a point where the trainee 
has mastered the basic job elements 
and from then on is merely perform- 
ing repetitive operations. To the credit 
stores studied, 


for any 


of a majority of the 


specific work assignments 
single job did not extend beyond eight 


weeks. 


Practical Instruction Offered 


Supervisory and executive level 


personnel from 29 categories served 


as instructors for various parts of 


the instruction. Assuming that these 
executives and supervisors were ca- 
con- 


pable instructors, it could be 


cluded that trainees were being in- 


structed by specialists in many phases 
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of department store activity. In one 


out of four cases, the executive who 
administered the program was per- 
sonally giving 100 per cent of the in- 
struction. This fact led to the 
clusion that in some stores adequate 


con- 


use was not being made of execu- 


tives and supervisors as ‘instructors. 


Work Week Defined 
Slightly less than one out of three 
stores had their trainees working in 
excess of 40 hours per week. Slightly 
less than half of the responding stores 
work-week for their 
therefore, 


had a five day 
trainees. It was obvious, 
that in many department stores the 
work-week for trainees does not differ 
fields 


substantially from many other 


ot endeavor. 


Varied Careers Available 
Initial placement of trainee pro 
gram graduates in the merchandising 
(87.4 per 
Pa fan . . 4 
sefore the conclusion 


division cent) apparently 


ran quite high. 
is reached that practically all trainees 
executives, one 


become merchandise 


should note the absorption of 


final 


trainee graduates by store divisions. 
Slightly 
(38.2 per cent) were taken into the 


The distribu- 


more than one out of three 


merchandising division. 
tion throughout the remaining divi 
sions was as follows: operating, 23.1 
per cent; control, 14.7 per cent; per 
sonnel, 12.5 per cent; and sales pro 


motion, 11.5 per cent. These figures 


reveal that a trainee graduate could, 


he so desired, be given opportun 
ities for executive work in some store 


division other than merchandising. 


Conclusion 
High school students who have had 
cooperative work experience in de 
partment stores should investigate the 
possibilities of entering a training pro- 
know. Al- 


gram in the store they 


though the age upon graduation from 


high school may prevent their im- 


mediate entry into such a program 


their work experience may be ar- 
ranged so as to make their progress 
within the store as rapid as possible. 
directors of department 


will be glad to dis- 


Personnel 
stores, I am sure, 
cuss their executive training programs 


with teachers and students. 
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HIS past summer, we had a two 

week workshop on three alphabetic 
systems of shorthand here at Michi- 
gan State University over which we 
are still glowing. It turned out to be 
one of those enthusiastic, zingy ex 
periences that stimulate all sorts of 
thinking and experimenting. Even 
the least awakened enrollee must have 
gone home with a half dozen or so 
ideas to apply to his teaching of what 
ever system of shorthand he teaches 
and with an open mind toward the 
possibilities of other shorthand sys 
tems in today’s curriculum. The most 
enthusiastic—well there is no way of 
prophesying how far reaching will be 
the effects of what they took home. 

The “come alive” quality was terri 
fic. If you really want to get a group 
of business teachers livened up a bit, 
you really should try an alphabetic 
shorthand workshop. And don’t con- 
fine it to just one system—not if you 
want them really to wake up and 
think! 


One System or More 


Those of us who did the initial 
thinking about the workshop and its 
possibilities felt that this area of al- 
phabetic shorthand systems was one in 
which most business teachers needed 
to widen their horizons through in 
creased knowledge and understand- 
most business teachers, 


ing. For 


knowledge of alphabetic systems 


probably consists in knowing the 
names of several systems and in hav- 
ing perused rather sketchily the pro- 
motional literature or perhaps having 


leafed through the pages of one or 
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THREE 


ALPHABETIC 
SHORTHAND 


SYSTEMS 


IN ONE 


WORKSHOP 


“KEPT US BUSY—BUT THEY WERE FUN!” 


two of the textbooks. Many teachers, 
we felt, might have built up prejudices 
against any shorthand system other 
than the one they themselves so dearly 
loved to use and teach. 

To have a workshop on one system 
of alphabetic shorthand 
good; in fact, it might have certain 
advantages over a multi-system work- 
shop; but were there not disadvan- 
tages outweighing the advantages? 
When we voiced arguments for and 
against holding a one-system work- 
shop, our arguments looked like this: 


Reasons in favor of holding a 
one-system shorthand workshop: 


1. The enrollees would have time to deal 
rather intensively with the one system 

2. There would be no confusion in their 
minds between one system and another 


might be 


ony , , , 
3. The authors and publishers of several 


systems would not feel that we were mak 


ing unfair or invalid comparisons of the 
several systems 

4. Setting up such a workshop would be a 
relatively simple thing to do, All we would 
need to do would be to secure someone who 
knew one of the alphabetic systems and to 


teach that system 


Reasons against holding a 
one-system workshop: 


1. The enrollees would really have thei 
eyes opened to the possibilities of just one 
system. Horizons would not have been 
broadened too greatly. 

2. If the were 
just one particular alphabetic system, they 
might shift their old prejudice against all 
shorthand systems except the one they now 
taught to all systems except the one they 
taught and the one they knew 
about among the alphabetic group 

3. If we chose to have only one alpha- 


betic system presented in the workshop, 


enrollees introduced to 


1 
something 
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what criteria would we use for choosing 
one system over the others? Did we have 
the knowledge needed to set up valid cri- 
teria? 

4. If we chose only one alphabetic SVS- 
tem, would our selection of a particular 
system be interpreted to imply that we pre- 
ferred this system other 
(How could we prefer one over the others 
on our skimpy knowledge of them?) 

5. Didn’t the four just listed 
really nullify the purpose we had in mind 
for the workshop? 


over systems © 


reasons 


You can see we almost had our- 
talked 


workshop very early in the game. 


selves out of a one-system 


When we examined our arguments 
for and against having a multi-system 
alphabetic shorthand workshop, they 
looked like this. 


Reasons against holding a multi 
system alphabetic shorthand workshop: 

1. It might be impossible to learn enough 
about three systems in so short a time to 
make the learning serve any useful pur- 
pose 

2. The students might become so thor 
oughly confused that they would be utterly 
frustrated and the workshop would become 
a veritable fiasco, 

3. Setting up such a workshop might be 
very difficult, for where will 
master teacher who will know each of the 
systems equally well? If the teacher hap- 
pens to know or like any one of the systems 
better than the other systems, won't such 
factors color his presentation of one sys- 
tem more favorably than the others? How 
system is presented 


you get a 


can we be sure each 
well ? 

4. Remember what Shakespeare 
about “Comparisons are odious” and about 
“A little learning is a dangerous thing.” 
Won't the enrollees be apt to make invalid 
comparisons and to use their smattering of 


knowledge unwisely : 


said 


Reasons in favor of holding a multi 
system alphabetic shorthand workshop: 

1. Actually only a multipurpose work- 
shop fulfills our purpose. While three sys- 
tems are certainly not all the alphabetic 
systems in existence, three should be suf- 
ficient to stretch horizons of thinking to- 
ward encompassing and being open-minded 
toward other systems. 

2. It is not the purpose of the workshop 
to make This fact will be 
constantly will the fact that 
things unlike cannot be compared as being 
like. That the enrollees will further 
knowledge and experimenting with pos- 
sibilities of the various systems is good 

3. Of course, such a 
shop will be more difficult than arranging 
: one; but is the difficulty 
that we discard the idea? 
(Frankly, “No”, we had to answer as soon 
as we had asked the question. ) 

4. Since we want each system to be pre- 
sented in the best possible manner for that 


comparisons, 


stressed, as 


seek 


setting up work 
tor a one-system 


so great must 


system, wouldn't it be -vise to ask the 
authors and/or publishers of each system 
to send someone to present the system. (In 
answer to our next question of “Would 


they come?” our own answer was, “Well, 
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wouldn’t we be glad to be given such an 
opportunity if we had authored or pub- 
lished such a system? Wouldn’t we rather 
have the assurance that the job was being 
done expertly and competently than run the 
risk of having it incompetently done by 
someone who might not be thoroughly fa- 
miliar with our system?” Again we had an 
immediate answer to only 
this time our answer was “Yes.” ) 


our question, 


So—we decided to tackle a multi 
system alphabetic shorthand work 
shop. We settled on three systems 
rather than four or five simply be- 
cause physical limitations of time, 
energy, and “power of application 
and absorption” of the human mind 
seemed to say that three would be 
about right for our horizon stretchers. 
They were indeed! 


Purpose 


We thought we spelled out the 
purpose of the workshop very clearly 
in the catalog and mailing pieces that 
were distributed, but apparently we 
quite as definitive as we 
The 


“To give business edu 


weren't 


should have been. 
stated 


cation teachers an opportunity to ex 


purpose as 


was 


amine the content, principles, and 


methodology of three alphabetic 


shorthand systems,” as we mentioned 
or implied in the opening portion of 
this article. Also, as we just pointed 
out, it was not the purpose to draw 
comparisons between the three sys 
tems. Any comparisons that would be 
drawn should be done individually by 
each enrollee after he had further 
studied the systems, analyzed their 
learning difficulties, memory loads, 
possibilities for use, and other factors 
inherent in each system that might 
lend themselves to comparison. 

The comparisons in the case would 
have to be made on the basis of many 
extenuating factors ; “What 
type of learner would learn best when 


such as 


the memory load is least? when the 
system is very logical? when there 
are no new symbols to bother the 
student ?” etc. The comparison would 
also have to take into account such 
things as “Why does the student want 
to learn shorthand, anyway? How is 
he going to use it?” 

Let me reiterate: comparison of 
the shorthand systems on any basis of 
“This is better than that” was not the 
purpose of the workshop; and we 


tried to make that very clear. We did 
want the enrollees to see the possibili- 
ties in each system and to see what 
the students would be “up against” 
in each system when it came to learn- 


ing the system. 
Plan 


The catalog announcements and the 
folders which had been distributed 
announced that the workshop would 
meet from eight to twelve. However, 
in order to move into a more desir- 
able room than the one originally al 
lotted to the workshop, the beginning 
session had to be moved up to nine 
o'clock. Actually, we had hoped all 
along that we could work out a differ 
ent time that the 
concentrated learning that the group 


arrangement, SO 


would be engaged in might be 
“spaced” throughout the day, some 
how. This inability to begin at eight 
and run four hours before noon gave 
us the opportunity to adopt some 
such plan. With the group’s approval, 
the following plan was set up. 

The workshop met for four hours 
a day with this time breakdown: 9 
to 10:30, for a 1%4-hour session; 
10:30 to 11, for a %-hour leisurely 
coffeebreak: 11 to 12, for a 1-hour 
session. That finished off the morn 
ing. Lunch hour was from 12 to 1. 
After lunch the back 
for a final 1%-hour session from 
1—2 :30. 

At the close of the workshop, the 


group came 


group was definitely in agreement 
that this 
learning periods was much better for 


arrangement of “spaced” 
the intensive learning they were doing 
than the original four-hour period 
would have been, even with a brief 
coffee break inserted. Under the plan 
we set up, the group did get in a 
total of four hours in class sessions 
daily. Some of the visiting instructors 
who had taken part in workshops 
elsewhere that had met but two hours 


daily were also of the opinion that the 
three, spaced, daily sessions were 


more conducive to greater and easier 
learning than had been the one-a-day 
sessions even though the workshops 
had been of longer duration. Anyone 
considering a workshop on alphabetic 
other 


shorthand (or 


highly concentrated learning experi- 


systems any 
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ence) might well consider trying out 
some sort of spaced or “strung-out- 
through-the-day” learning periods. 
The coordinator personally felt that 
a two-hour lunch period would have 
been more conducive to renewed vigor 
in the afternoon since it would have 
given the enrollees a chance to rest a 
bit. 
The 
amounted to four full hours a day, 
instructor getting 


“arranged” class hours 


then, with each 
three full days to present his system, 
twelve hours of class time spaced out 
over nine Sessions, 

In discussing the time spent in the 
workshop, it should be pointed out 
that in addition to the hours that the 
enrollees spent in the workshop, they 
worked long and hard on homework, 
either instructor-assigned or self- 
assigned. Those of us planning the 
workshop had wondered whether or 
not one could really learn about three 
different systems in so short a time 
without becoming thoroughly con 
fused. For that reason, as co-ordina 
tor, I made like a guinea pig and 
worked right along with the group. 
And as that guinea pig, I can vouch 
for the fact that we really worked our 
heads off—but it can be done! 

Visiting Instructors 

After we had decided to settle for 
a three-system alphabetic shorthand 
the three 
companies publishing these three sys- 
tems and told them about our plan. 
All three companies seemed delighted 


workshop, we wrote to 


to have this opportunity to co-operate 
in such a workshop, .and to provide 
an instructor and instructional ma- 
terials for the course. BRIEFHAND, 


sent us Theodore Yerian, head of 


Business Education at Oregon State 
College, Corvallis, Oregon, who is 
one of the authors of the system. 
Hamden L. Forkner, former head of 
Business Education at Columbia Un- 
iversity, who is the author and pub 
lisher of FORKNER SHORT 
HAND came to present his own sys- 
tem. The publishers of SPEED 
WRITING, who have their system 
franchised to private business schools, 
suggested that they would be happy 
to have their- system presented 
through the co-operation of Lansing 
Business University in our own vi- 
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cinity. They sent us Mrs. Hazel Ra- 
cine, head of their Secretarial Science 
Department. 

The opportunity to observe these 
excellent teachers at work and to 
work under them as learners was one 
of the most enriching experiences of 


the worksh« )p. 
Presentation 


Not only were there three different 
alphabetic shorthand 


sented, but there were three varied 


systems pre 
methods of presentation. In one sys- 
tem, all of the principles and brief 
forms for the system were presented 
the first day. (This system has few 
principles brief 
though a given brief form may stand 


and few forms 
for as many as six words.) Almost 
immediately then, the class could start 
in learning the system and working 
through the beginning lessons just 
as any student of the system might 
do. But they had a complete picture 
of the “ins and outs” of the system. 
In another system, the class started 
in just exactly as any class learning 
the 
through the beginning lessons, com- 


system would do, working 


plete with homework assignments 
correlated with the classwork. They 
also started in taking dictation from 
tapes correlated with each lesson. In 
this system not all of the principles 
or brief forms were presented, but 
those presented in the beginning les- 
sons were rather well mastered by 
the group. 

In still a third system, the emphasis 
was placed upon learning how and 
why the principles of the system had 
been devised and upon the criteria 
which had been used in developing 
the system. This system had many 
principles, but all were presented in 
an intensive overview of the entire 
system. 

Immediately you must be saying, 
“With such differences in presenta- 
tions how could you make compari- 
sons that would be meaningful and 
valid?” We didn’t—and I think the 
students realized _ this, 


brought out this fact in their evalu- 


for they 
ation comments. Comparison, remem- 
ber, was not our purpose. 

All this does bring us to the fact, 
should have en- 


however, that we 


larged our purpose a bit, as we men- 
tioned earlier. Instead of stating our 
purpose “‘. . . to give business teachers 
an opportunity to examine the con- 
tent, principles, and methodology of 
three alphabetic shorthand systems 
”: we should have stated it “. . 
to give business education teachers an 
opportunity to examine the content, 
principles, methodology, and /earning 
experience and difficulties...” Such 
a statement of purpose would have 
taken care of those enrollees who 
wrote on their evaluation sheets, “I 
didn’t expect to do any actual learn- 
ing of the systems. I just expected 
to learn about them.” I suppose it all 
adds up to the degree of “about”. 
Having worked through the ma- 
terials right along with the enrollees, 
[ personally feel that the work would 
have lost the 
learners had not worked at learning 


the 


much of its value if 


whatever portions of systems 
were presented. 

Grading 
just 


Setting and 


bases for grading is always a head- 


up reasonable 


ache, and always subjective to a great 
degree, no matter how objective you 
may think you are being or how 
objective you think your instruments 
the workshop 


as the co-ordinator, had 


are. Long before 
started, I, 
started mentally tearing my hair over 
the prospects of having to come up 
with something in the way of estab- 
lishing grades. One thing was sure 
if graduate credit was to be earned 
grades must be given. 

A plan which did just evolve, and 
which seemed fairer than any that I 
might have devised, was that each of 
the visiting instructors marked each 
enrollee on his performance of the 
work presented in that instructor’s 
portion of the workshop; and I merely 
averaged the three grades. Each of 
the visiting teachers seemed quite 
willing to do his own evaluating of 
the students for his portion of the 
work. Certainly this seemed far more 
reasonable to me than for me, the 
the 
“clipped-off” each 


co-ordinator, to have evaluated 
students. Also, it 
section completely as we went along. 
Thus, the students were free to “clear 
their minds” as well as they could for 


each new system. 





Evaluation 
A final evaluation session was held 
by the 


questionnaire was answered. The fol- 


group and a very brief 


lowing opinions came to light: 
1. Most of the 


ry out at 


enrollees were eager to 
least one of the alphabetic sys 
tems in either an adult class or in one other 
class to see what they could do with it 

2. Most of them felt that 
self-study they could competently 


with further 
teach a 
beginning class 

A number of the group were eager to 
develop their own skill in at least one of 
the systems 
the enrollees felt that the 
four daily 


4. Timewise, 
workshop, 
class hours at spaced intervals throughout 
h 


two-week with the 
the day had been the right lengt 

frequently mentioned 
derived from the work 
meeting and ob 


5. Among most 


“oreatest benefits 
these: (a) 
e three visiting instruc 
gaining an understanding of the 


shop” were 

, 
serving m action tl 
tors; (b) 
principles of the alphabetic systems and 
their possibilities for various types of stu 
dents; (c) gaining increased understanding 


of students’ difficulties in any shorthand 
system; and (4) increased enthusiasm and 
desire for improvement in the enrollee’s 


wn teaching methods 


Criticisms of the workshop were 


few. In fact, those mentioned under 
the discussion of determining grades 
were about the only ones voiced. 
One of the significant values of the 
light 
asked if 


in the workshop would affect. their 


workshop came to when the 


students were their work 


teaching of whatever system they 


now taught. They were almost unani- 
mous in their opinions that their 
teaching was going to be upgraded 
by what they had experienced and 
learned in the workshop. Some of the 
which 


changes and improvements 


were mentioned are indicated in the 


following comments: 


“T will teach transcription very early in 
my shorthand classes.” 

“T will test differently, 
some of the suggestions for testing that | 


incorporating 


have learned in this workshop 
“T will be thinking of how I 
duce some system of alphabetic shorthand 


can intro- 


for the average and above-average students 
want a ‘quick’ shorthand 
with average speed.” 

“Tl am to try to put my students 
more at instructors did.” 

“IT shall not say shorthand is hard! | 
shall show my students instead how readily 
they can write words once they are shown 
them.” 

“I shall use 
terest.” 

“T shall constantly outlines that 
ire particularly foreign to the student.” 

“I shall use the typewriter much earlier 
shorthand.” 
“T will be much more understanding of 


who system of 


zomg 


ease as our three 


more devices to create in- 


stress 


in my teaching of 
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my students’ problems in learning short- 
hand this fall.” 

“I shall change my method of teaching 
group work much 


transcription using 


more.” 

“I believe I realize a little better just 
how difficult something new like this is; 
and I will probably tend to have more pa 
tience with my students than I have had in 
the past.” 

“Il feel that | 
learners than | did; 
my shorthand 

“I shall teach the child and not neces 
terms of the in 


know more about slow 
this should help me in 


” 


class. 
sarily the subject—in 
dividual student’s needs.” 

z. was an inspiration, radiating 
How can 
without 


enthusiasm. anyone go back to 
the classroom 
ment.” 

“TI shall 
time.” 

“LT shall try to hi 
shorthand 


wanting to experi 
not present too much at one 
‘ve the class type from 


rather 
in unison.” 


their plates than have 


them read along 


“Enthusiasm in what you believe to be 


true is the best method of teaching.” 
There were many more suggestions 
of how individuals were going to 
change their teaching methods, but 
that 
think about for a moment that I think 


What 


improvement we could all make in our 


one is such a good one to 


last 


we'll stop with it. wonderful 


teaching if we just got through to our 


students our enthusiasm in what we 


believe to be true in what we teach. 
Certainly our three visiting instruc- 
tors radiated such enthusiasm. 

“Catching” some of this enthusiasm 
so that the individual enrollee felt a 
desire to go home and try something 
new and different in his teaching 
was indeed one of the great values 
which each enrollee received, | be 
lieve. Second to this even might have 
been the openmindedness with which 
each person appeared to be viewing 
the possibilities of various shorthand 
systems for various types of students 
and for various purposes; and the 
very appreciable increase in knowl 
edge that each enrollee must have 
gained, concerning the content, princi 
ples, methodology, and learning ex- 
periences and. difficulties of each of 
the three systems. 

\s a challenging and rewarding 
learning \lphabetic 
Shorthand Workshop on three dif 
systems; namely, BRIEF 
HAND, FORKNER SHORT 
HAND, SPEEDWRITING 


would be hard to beat. Why don’t vou 


experience, an 
ferent 
and 


trv one next summer? You'll be glad 


you did! 
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[' was with mixed feelings that the 

writer approached a_ television 
series in the area of family finance 
last spring. Fifteen half-hour shows 
had been scheduled for 10:30 a.m. 
on Friday mornings on the local tele 
vision station (KHSL-TV Channel 
12, Chico, California). 

The title, “Dollars and Sense,” 
which had been suggested by a col 
league and accepted by the produc 
tion staff, offered little in the way of 
specific direction. Should the series 
resolve itself into a set of formal 
lectures on the principles of personal 
and family finance? Should college 
credit be granted? If so, how should 
it be administered? Or should we 
perhaps plan a more casual approach 7 
As the realization dawned that our 
audience would very likely be com 
posed primarily of homemakers tak 
ing a mid-morning coffee break, the 
latter approach was agreed upon. 

Staging, choice of subject matter, 


guests — everything we dil in our “THE BREAKFAST BAR BECAME A LECTURE STAND” 


planning was grounded on the prem 


ise of the casual approach. For a 


setting, a corner of a kitchen studio 
was chosen. The breakfast bar be 


came a lecture stand where cups of 
cotfee were always in-evidence and 


often shared with a guest or two. In 


the background were the usual kit 
chen cupboards and appliances. The : a 
atmosphere was one of friendly con- 
versation, not lecture. é 


From the very beginning it was 


apparent that the choice on the mat 

ter of the approach was a fortunate TIMELY TOPIC FOR TELEVISION 
one. Although it was a pleasant sur 
prise to find that several high school 
classes were following our discus 
sions each Friday, all of our other 
correspondence came from house Myles A. Tracy 
wives. Since over 100 separate con Chico State College 
tacts were received from the ladies, ‘ Chico, California 
it was assumed that our audience was 

really a homogeneous group of per 
sons with a common interest in bet many business educators could 
ter household money management. well investigate the opportunities 


Accordingly, the topics chosen for available to them in this 
discussion concentrated upon those Meks _ 
perplexing yet common problems fascinating field. 
faced by almost all families. Al 
though a tentative list of the topics — the audience responded to our request 
had to be filed in the early stages of for suggestions. By May 15, when 
planning, a number of changes were we went off the air, the following 
made as the series progressed, and as areas of interest had been covered: 
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The Story of Money 
(let’s clear away the mystery) 
The Incredible Shrinking Dollar 
(problem of inflation & intro- 
duction to family budgeting) 
We Just Never Have Enough 
Money 
(family financial planning) 
Those Horrible Income Taxes 
(tax tips to householders) 
Plan, Shop—Then Buy 
(how to shop wisely) 
If it Only Weren’t for Food, 
Clothing, & Shelter! 
(shopping tips and 
guides) 


buying 

The Family Car—a Real “Budget 
Buster” 
(how can we keep it under 
control) 

The Profitable Practice of Fraud 
(how to protect yourself and 
your family) 


Insurance—You’d Better Afford 
It! 

(typical insurance needs) 

Children’s Spending — Is it a 
Nightmare ? 

(allowances, what every child 
needs to know about family 
finances ) 

Let’s Cultivate our Banker 
(how to use the bank) 

How Friendly is Friendly Credit ? 
(cost of credit, how much 
should we buy on credit) 

You Too Can Save 
(how to 
save ) 

What Should You Do With Your 
Savings? 

(a few investment 
mentals to remember) 

Now That You Know How — — 
(a summary and presentation 
of aids and materials available 
for continuing study) 


force yourself to 


funda- 


Evaluation of Results 


Had we been successful? Had the 
series “hit the mark”? Were the re- 
sults out of line with the effort ex- 
pended? These are difficult questions 
to answer. If we think in terms of 
the mass audiences which view a 
Sunday evening variety show, we 
know we measured up very poorly 
indeed. Our audience was more like- 
ly in the hundreds than in the mil- 
lions. But when we realized how 
long it would take to expose even that 
many people to such a discussion 
series any other way, we felt a bit 
After all, the 
topics were certainly not chosen for 


more worth while. 


their entertainment value, although 
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the light touch was used throughout. 

There have been some indications 
of lasting results. Several weeks 
after the last broadcast, we received 
a request for a year’s supply of the 
budget materials which had been dis- 
cussed on the air. Then two persons 
who registered in the writer’s sum- 
mer class in consumer economics as- 
serted that they had done so partly 
because their interest in such matters 
had been stimulated by the television 
series. Finally, a number of people 
have confessed in casual conversation 
that they were converted to family 
budgeting by watching the programs. 


Why Not Try T.V.? 


Here is an area of new challenge 
to the business educator. In no facet 
of people’s general education is there 
a more profound weakness than in 
the field of practical economics. Yet 
it is in this very area that a multi- 
plicity of day to day decisions must 
continually be made. Many people 
realize their need for guidance, but 
we have taken few steps to help 
them. Perhaps the answer is the use 
of television, not just to present credit 
courses in business, but to raise the 
level of general economic literacy. 

Chico State College has been in a 
fortunate position regarding experi 
mentation in the educational use of 
open circuit television. The owners 
and managers of the local television 
outlet have been generous in_ their 
offer of their facilities and time. For 
several years, they have carried a 
series of programs for the college, 
sometimes in prime evening hours, 
State Pre- 


The college has also been 


under the title ‘Chico 
sents.” 
fortunate in having Dr. Garrett 
Starmer, a man professionally trained 
in television, on its staff to produce 
the shows. 

While it 


every college is in such an advantage- 


is recognized that not 


ous position, many business educa- 
tors could well investigate the oppor- 
tunities available to them in this fasci 
nating field. Many educational chan 
nels are now on the air; and at least 
in smaller communities, commercial 
outlets will often be responsive to the 
business educator who has a_ public 
service offering to suggest. 
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Illustration by Ellen Fawer 
The business teacher has a responsibility to become better informed in 
the broad field of economics. 


ECONOMIC 
UNDERSTANDING- 
THE CHALLENGE 
TO THE 

BUSINESS TEACHER 
PART 2 


Rodney Felder 

Finch College, New York, N. Y. 

and J. Curtis Halli 

Auburn University, Auburn, Alabama 


“The ultimate challenge to the business teacher is to 
assume a positive attitude and accept major respon- 
sibility for developing economic understanding among 
our youth.” 


HE 
missile on the international scene; 
the prolonged labor-management dis- 


3erlin crisis and the guided 


putes and creeping inflation on the 
national scene; all have focused at- 
tention on the need for developing 
basic economic understanding among 
the citizens of our country. Both ex- 
ternal and internal economic threats 
demand intelligent thought and action 
from all Americans. Indeed, the sur- 
vival of the world and the continuing 
growth of our own country may well 
depend upon the economic decisions 
we make within the next few years. 
If we assume that the best decisions 
are based upon adequate knowledge 
that 
knowledge, we must make every ef- 
fort to tested truth for 
ignorance and hunches. There is evi 


and the wise application of 


substitute 


dence, however, that our schools of- 
ten have not developed in our youth 
the economic understanding necessary 
for the most effective participation in 


our complex society. 


Admixture of Fact and Fiction 


In recent years public opinion re- 
search organizations have tried to de- 
termine what concepts high school 
graduates have developed regarding 
the business and economic aspects of 
their society. The findings often have 
been shocking, disturbing, surprising, 
or interesting, depending upon the un- 
derstanding and attitude of the per- 
son studying the results of the re- 
The 


people 


search. economic notions of 


young as revealed by some 
of these surveys certainly give us 
cause for concern. Some of the ideas 
held by high school students are con 
trary to the practical facts of busi 
ness and economics. Others are at 
variance with what the great majority 
of businessmen and scholars believe 
best 


to be in the interests of the 


world’s economy. A few examples 
will illustrate these points. 
survey of high 


that 55 


One _ nationwide 


school seniors revealed per 
cent of the students believed the fair 

est economic system is one that “takes 
from each according to his ability and 
gives to each according to his need.” 
Such a finding does not mean that the 


majority of our high school seniors 


are Marxists, but it does indicate that 
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many of our young people have little 
understanding of the fundamentals of 
our system. Perhaps this finding re- 
veals that students are not aware that 
societies and communities based on 
this Marxist premise have proved dis- 
mal failures in previous experiments 
in this country and in other western 
countries. Or, it may indicate that 
many students, regardless of the les 
sons of history, tend to be idealists 
and feel that our system produces 
some social w rongs which should be 


corrected. Few informed persons 


would deny that many inequalities do 
exist under our system and that we 
about the 


do need to be concerned 


needs of all our citizens. It may be 


equally important, however, that we 
make greater efforts to help students 
fully appreciate the principles of in 


dividual rewards and individual lib 


erty that have formed the basis of 


our economic and political philosophy. 


Many of our young citizens evi 
the 


economic 


dently do not accept veritable 


truth of a basic concept ; 
namely, that the way for a nation or 
a group of people anywhere to have 
greater economic wealth is to produce 
more. More than half of a group of 
high school students questioned on 
this point said the way to raise our 
standard of living is for the employee 
to obtain a greater share of the em 
Almost 


of the same group said they believed 


plover’s profits. two-thirds 
a worker should not produce all he 
can. These contradictions, misunder- 
standings, and questionable attitudes 
may have an appreciable affect upon 
the future growth and development 
of American industry. It certainly is 
evident that concepts such as these 
cause us some difficulty in labor- 
management relations. 

\ majority of our high school stu- 
dents seem to have little understand- 
ing of the dynamic nature and func- 
tion of the profit motive in our eco- 
nomic system. On this point a survey 
revealed that fewer than four students 
in ten believed the survival of our 
system depends on keeping the profit 
system alive. A common belief among 
the same group was that the average 
manufacturer makes a 25 per cent 
profit each year. Even more reveal- 
ing was the fact that on nine out of 
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ten questions relating to profits the 
students held views directly opposite 
of those held by businessmen. It is 
that the 


person who has no investment of his 


understandable, of course, 
own at stake may take a slightly dif- 
ferent view concerning profits from 
that of the owner of a business. 

It is apparent from these findings 
that a large proportion of our young 
citizens are lacking in their under- 
standing of our own economic sys 
tem. We can hardly expect any per 
son to contrast and compare the 
American system with other economic 
little factual 


system. It 


systems when he has 


knowledge of our own 
seems imperative, therefore, that we 
strive to overcome the misconceptions 
that have been established in defiance 
of the facts concerning our social and 


economic order. 


Current Organization for 
Economic Education 


There is considerable evidence to 
indicate that most of our high schools 
are not now organized and equipped 
to teach basic economic understand 
ings. Economics as an independent 
subject is offered in few schools. 
Only about one percent of the stu 
dents enrolled in our high schools in 
any one vear take a separate course 
in economics or business principles. 
Consequently, only three or four per 
cent of the students who attend our 
high schools ever take a course de- 
signed primarily to teach basic con 
cepts of how our business system op- 
erates and what the system holds for 
the average individual. Furthermore, 
when economics is offered as an in 
dependent subject, it often is so theo- 
retical that students fail to understand 
that it has practical value for them- 
selves. 

In all fairness it must be said that 
most high schools do make attempts 
to provide some basic economic un- 
derstanding for their students. Eco- 
nomic concepts may be touched upon 
in agriculture, home economics, and 
Often, how- 
teach 


studies classes. 


the efforts to 


social 
ever, economic 
understandings in these courses are 
casual and unsystematic. This is due 
in part to the fact that teachers of 
agriculture, home economics, and so- 


cial studies frequently lack adequate 
training in the principles of econom- 
ics and business. These teachers of- 
ten must resort to the path of least 
resistance used by the general busi- 
ness teacher who said, “I don’t really 
understand the economic function of 
the Federal Reserve System, so I 
skip over it lightly and hope the stu- 
dents won’t ask any questions about 
“ig 
that students gain the impression that 


It is not surprising, therefore, 


economic concepts are insignificant 
and unimportant. 

The teaching of economic under 
standing involves some problems not 
inherent in the teaching of other con 
cepts and skills. For example, the 
student who enrolls in typewriting, 
bookkeeping, chemistry, biology, or 
even English drama comes to class 


With no 


previous conceptions or misconcep 


with few preconceptions. 


tions to hinder the learning process, 
a psychologically sound foundation 
can be quickly established. This foun- 
dation becomes the basis for further 

under 
On the 


development of knowledge, 


standings, and attitudes. 
other hand, the student who enrolls 
in the economics class or the general 
business class has ideas about what 


Whether 


consciously or unconsciously, he has 


should or should not be. 
learned his lessons well from discus- 
sions at the dinner table, from tele- 
vision and radio announcers who rep 
resent special interest groups, and 
from pickets on the street. 

The the 
teacher seems clear. He must help to 


challenge — to business 
erase the present misunderstanding 
about our economic system and_ its 
operation. The business teacher must 
begin to provide the kind of organized 
instruction needed to give our youth 
the basic understandings necessary to 
make them economically literate. 


Teachers Must Broaden Their 
Own Understanding 


Teachers, as well as students, have 
sometimes demonstrated rather sur- 
prising misunderstandings of and lack 
of information about the American 
business system. For example, more 
than half of a group of teachers who 
were questioned on the subject said 
that $100 million is too much profit 
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for any company to make. Appar- 
ently these teachers did not under- 
stand that profits can be fairly judged 
only in relationship to the investment. 
These same teachers believed prac- 
tically no competition exists in such 
industries as steel, chemicals, rubber, 
and oil. 

While 


(all of them should) have a somewhat 


most business teachers do 
broader understanding of the basic 
principles of business and economics 
than other high school teachers, there 
is still ample room for improvement. 
Perhaps the first challenge facing the 
individual business teacher is to ex- 
amine his own competence ,for teach 
The 


answer 


ing economic concepts. com- 


petent teacher might with 
some assurance such questions as 
these: Is is bad for our country to 


Must 


balanced 


have a large consumer debt? 
the 
vearly ? 
business necessarily bad? Are labor 
true that 
word 


national budget be 


Is governmental control of 
unions monopolies? Is it 


Marx wrote one 
the socialized commonwealth ? 
Should the 


government compete with private en 


Karl never 
about 
Is inflation inevitable ? 
terprise in producing and marketing 
goods and services? 

obvious to insure that 


One way 


business teachers have adequate 
knowledge of the principles of busi- 
ness and economics is to strengthen 
undergraduate teacher education pro- 
grams in this important area. Pre- 
service teachers should be encouraged 
to build solid foundations in econom- 
ics either through a system of re- 
quired courses or through wise choice 
of electives to supplement the basic 
program. Our colleges must assume 
major responsibility for improvement 
of the pre-service programs. 
Business teachers already in serv- 
ice need not despair and give up the 
battle The 
chances are good that they already 


before it has begun. 
know considerably more about busi- 
ness and economic systems than most 
other teachers in any school system. 
Once these teachers decide to add fur- 
ther to their own economic under 
standing, there are some relatively 
painless ways to go about it. For 
those who live near a college or uni- 


versity or those who attend summer 
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school, it is a simple matter to take 
a few formal courses in basic busi- 
ness and The 
skill-oriented teacher often finds such 
courses refreshing and _ stimulating. 


economic subjects. 


Groups of teachers who are unable 
to attend college courses may organ- 
ize their own informal study groups. 
Members of the group may share the 
responsibility for leading discussions 
and directing the study program. 
Teachers who are prevented by cir- 
cumséances, such as location or other 
responsibilities, from participating in 
group study may find a form of sys- 
tematic self-study which is very 
profitable. Materials from the Coun- 
cil for Advancement of Secondary 
Education, The Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, and the Joint 
Council on Economic Education pro 
vide informative lesson materials. 
These materials range in intellectual 
scope from those written for high 
school students and the average lay 
man to those written for the advanced 
student of economics. One of the ad- 
vantages of self-instruction is that the 
learner does not have to “rush 
through” materials in order to “keep 


The 


student can cogitate, reflect, analyze, 


up” with the class. individual 
and synthesize. This type of learning 
develops in the teacher the ability to 
analyze economic problems and to un 
derstand the application of economic 
The next step is to de 
the this 


principles. 


velop in student Same 
ability. 
The Need for a Positive Approach 
The ultimate challenge to the busi- 


ness teacher is to assume a positive 
attitude and accept major responsibil- 
ity for developing economic under- 
standing among our youth. Much can 
be done in any existing business 
course by g’" . emphasis to some of 
the 

many 


placed in textbooks to make the books 


economic principles which in 


cases have been obscurely 
more palatable for insecure teachers. 
Business teachers, however, must plan 
very carefully and systematically just 
how and when basic concepts will be 
taught. Major attention must be 
given to reaching the greatest possible 
number of our high school students. 

The vehicle for reaching a great 
number of students is present already 
in most high schools. The general 
business course that is offered on an 
elective basis to all students is an ex 
cellent place to begin raising the level 
of economic understanding of all our 
citizens. We must immediately begin 
to make this course so vital and so 
profitable to those who enroll in it 
that practically every student in the 
school will feel compelled to take it. 
Similarly, we must give it the kind 
of substance that will gain for it the 
admiration of every 


respect and 


teacher and administrator in the 
school. Some suggestions for making 
the general business course vital and 
profitable will be discussed in the next 
article of this series. 

There is a challenge for every 
business teacher in the nation. Are 
Wwe preparing ourselves to accept the 


challenge ? 





THE ANSWER’S | 


§ 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book 
answers to their questions, The Journal devotes this fea- 
ture to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 


Many of our readers heave heard this question: 


Do you take advantage of the opportunities your 
educational 


community offers for 


On the last page of this magazine Dr. Meystre tells how he has used 


assistance? 


»» 


senior term papers: that in many cases led to full-time employment. 
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Announcing . . 
the 1960 
REGIONAL CONFERENCES 


This year—as it does every year 
—SPEEDWRITING, starting 
EARLY in MARCH is conduct- 
ing a series of 3-day regional 
conferences in cities especially 
selected so that EVERY SPEED- 
WRITING SCHOOL can at- 
AY tend. This year’s conferences 
ms st will be held in— 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
: NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


» These will be down-to- 
® earth shirtsleeve, 
TRAINING SESSIONS 

8 for Administrators, Reg- 


FAMOUS ABC SHORTHAND ®) 


LEADERSHIP ¥ 


in Business Education 


truly “different” — truly NEW — 
FIRST Shorthand in the Twentieth Century 


FIRST because it Reduces Dropouts by TWO-THIRDS 


FIRST 


because if has cut learning time 75% — enables 

you to offer complete stenographic and 

secretarial course in half the time 

FIRST in Student Satisfaction and Achievement 

FIRST in Employer Preference 

FIRST in Accuracy — turns out more accurate, more 
efficient stenographers! 


FIRST in Profits 


SPEEDWRITING shorthand easily DOUBLES YOUR PROFITS since 
you can teach TWICE as many students in the SAME amount of time! 
Students learn SPEEDWRITING shorthand in weeks instead of months 


because it is based on the familiar letters of the alphabet instead of com- 
plex, hard-to-learn symbols. 

Remember—you ELIMINATE COMPETITION with an exclusive 
SPEEDWRITING shorthand franchise. It is the ONE SHORT- 
HAND course no other school in YOUR CITY but you can offer. 


istrars—Teachers . . . all 
designed to help you 
improve your 


ADVERTISING 


Lr - 


Dept. 7501, 55 West 42nd Street 


And you cash in on the benefits of a $600,000 nationwide adver- 
tising campaign, the largest in business school history! 

If there is no SPEEDWRITING school in YOUR area, 

write today for details about what an exclusive SPEED- 
WRITING franchise can mean to you! 


SELLING 
TEACHING 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 
All SPEEDWRITING Schools 


will be advised of exact dates 
and hotels. 


PY AaS 
aay 


NOW SPEEDWRITING Shorthand ad aS 
bears the GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Guaranty Seal. 


Special Note to Schools in the 
30 Cities Where There Is No 
SPEEDWRITING FRANCHISE 


If you want MORE ENROLLMENTS, MORE 
PROFITS, with NO COMPETITIVE HEAD- 
ACHES—Write TODAY for details about the 
SPEEDWRITING Franchise in YOUR CITY. You 
and your staff are invited to attend one of these 
SPEEDWRITING 


So ~_ o 
$ "Guaranteed by > 
Good Housekeeping 


wor as ADVERTISED woes 


exciting, invaluable Regional 


Conferences. 





8 Publishing Co. 


New York 36, New York 


© 1959, 
The Speedwriting Co. 
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Conducted by Anthony R. Lanza 


teaching aids 


Business Education Advisor, International Cooperation Administration 


A-V MATERIALS HANDBOOK 


From time to time we have reviewed the 
outstanding efforts of the Audio-Visual 
Center, Indiana University, in the develop- 
ment of films on the preparation of A-V 
materials. One of the first of these films 
and one of the more popular is “How to 
Make Handmade Lantern Slides”. Another 
that you may remember is “Better Bulletin 
Boards”. During the years this series has 
developed to its present total of nine films 

Available now from the Audio-Visual 
Center, Indiana University, to supplement 
the nine films on the preparation of inex- 
pensive audio-visual materials, is a new 
107-page handbook containing step-by-step 
instructions and over 500 illustrations. 
Most of the a-v techniques covered in the 
films and book can be learned easily with 
the use of relatively inexpensive equipment 
and limited physical facilities. 

Planned to supplement all (or any) of 
the nine films, the handbook includes de 
tailed materials and equipment, 
suggested utilization techniques and a com- 
prehensive list of manufacturers and distri- 
butors of supplies and equipment. Its five 
sections are concerned with (1) mounting 
and preserving, (2) display and labeling, 
(3) projection materials, (4) tape record- 
ing and (5) sources of materials 

Directed toward those who need to pre 
pare inexpensive informational and instruc 
was designed 
meetings, 


lists of 


tional materials, the book 


especially for use in 
audio-visual courses, methods classes, pub 


the class- 


teachers’ 


lic relations programs, and in 
room, List price is $2.00, but it is pro- 
vided at no charge to purchasers of the 
films 

Each of the nine films, except “Tape Re 
cording for Instruction” is available in 
color as well as black and white. Running 
time varies from 10-21 Preview 
prints of any of the nine films and review 
copies of the new guide will be sent upon 
request to Indiana University 

The nine films in the area of preparation 
and use of visual materials are de 
scribed below: 


minutes 


audio 


Slides 


Make Handmade Lantern 
sd., color, $150; black and white, 


How To 
(21 niin., 
$75) 
Demonstrates the production of seven 
basic types of 3%” x 4” 
etched plastic, translucent 
cellophane, gelatine, and silhouette 
a variety of materials for 
shading. Points out 
materials and shows production techniques, 
such as placement of copy, proper sharpen- 
ing of crayons and pencils, use of margin 
guides and lightboxes, and testing by pro- 


slides-clear and 
paper, 
Shows 


glass, 


coloring and 


sources of picture 
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jection. Demonstrates binding methods 
Reviews the basic techniques and 
pupils making handmade. slides 


variety of learning situations 


shows 
for a 


Tape Recording for Instruction (15 min., 
sd., black and white, $75) 

Shows the basic techniques of making 
good tape recordings and suggests various 
methods of utilizing these recordings. Com- 
pares the results of recordings made with 
different microphone situations and differ- 
ent acoustical conditions. Illustrates editing 
techniques and demonstrates the principles 
of dual and single track recording. Illus- 
trates setting up a recorder, threading the 
tape and provides suggestions for simple 
maintenance of the machine. 


Pictorial Materials (12 
$100; black and white, 


Mounting 
cc lor, 


Het 
min., sd. 
$50) 
Pictures the complete process of wet 
mounting on cloth. Shows selecting a map 
to be mounted, mixing the paste, preparing 
the map, tacking the cloth backing to the 
working surface, and applying the paste. 
Emphasizes the proper method of rolling 
to spread the paste evenly and shows one 
method of finishing the edges. Shows how 
to handle materials drawn with non-color- 
fast inks and how to add an adhesive to the 
paste. Concludes by showing several meth- 
ods of displaying and using the mounted 
materials including flip or turnover charts, 
opaque projection strips, and wall charts 


Instruction (11 


black and 


Slides for 


$100: 


Photographi 
min., sd., color, 
$50). 


white, 


Shows the preparation and use of slides 
made by the photographic process Shows 
materials that can be 
Illus 
trates the use of color and black and white 
film in indoor and outdoor 
Shows flash photography, copying, and the 
use of Polaroid transparency film for mak- 
a variety of subject areas. 


the wide range of 
copies from books and magazines 


Situations 


ing slides in 


Lettering Instructional Materials (20 min., 
sd., color, $150; black and white, $75) 

lettering methods 
the inexperienced person 
methods for 


Surveys 
and shows 


easy-to-use 
how 
can use the wide variety of 
lettering on signs, posters, bulletin boards, 
projection 
using 


displays and materials for 
Demonstrates lettering techniques 
rubber stamp letters; cutout letters; sten- 
cils; pens and lettering-guides; mechanical 
projection and photo- 
Concludes with a 


lettering 
graphic 


systems ; 
reproduction. 


visual review the many lettering 


methods 


High Contrast Photography for Instruc- 
tion (14 min., sd., color, $100; black and 
white, $50). 

Explains the process of making negatives 
and prints on high contrast film. Shows, in 
all subject-matter areas, the preparation 
and duplication of for making 
slides, large transparencies, and paper 
prints. Demonstrates techniques of making 
a photogram; copying a line drawing from 
a book; preparing and making photo copies 
of material assembled on a flannel. board, 
menu board and a “paste-up.” Shows vari 
ous means of coloring, as well as the tecl 
niques of combining two negatives and of 
making multiple copies. 


materials 


Better Bulletin Boards (13 .min., sd., color, 
$100: black and white, $50). 

Deals with the creation and use of bul 
letin boards to do particular jobs of com- 
municating and considers the educational 
values of pupil participation in planning 
and use. Emphasizes catching and holding 
the viewer’s eye through attention to such 
letails as placement, size, and design 
Points out choices of materials, mounting 
and suggests means 
into effective design 


devices, and lettering, 
of integrating them 
patterns. 


Materials for Projection (20 
$150; black and white, 


Handmade 
min., sd., 
$75). 


1 
color 


Shows how the basic principles of trans- 
parency, translucency, and opaqueness can 
be applied to the preparation of teaching 
materials for use in overhead, standard 
slide, and opaque projectors. Introduces 
classroom teachers who demonstrate a 
variety of techniques and materials for in- 
expensive projected materials: carbon film ; 
dot-dusted stencils; coated acetate; ad 
hesive shading and coloring materials; and 
transfer of magazine pictures to acetate 


Passe Partout Framing (10 min., sd., 
color, $100; black and white, $50) 
Explains the method of framing flat and 
object materials using a transparent cover 
a picture, a cardboard backing, and a tape 
variations of the basic 
three-dimensional 


binding. Shows 
process when framing 
materials. Concludes by showing numerous 
uses of passe partouted materials and the 
means of displaying and filing them 





ARE YOU AN 
UNPUBLISHED AUTHOR? 


If you have a book length manuscript you 
would like to have published, our editorial 
staff will be glad to consider it. Our pro- 
gram has launched many new writers. Sub- 
mit your work for free editorial evaluation 
and further information. We consider all 
types of material: fiction, poetry, juveniles, 
religious books, scholarly work, Americana, 
educational texts. 


GREENWICH 
BOOK PUBLISHERS 


Atten: Mr. Factor 
489 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
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GENERAL BUSINESS 
for Everyday Piving 


By Price, Musselman, and Weeks 
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“THE TEXT WHERE STUDENT 
AND BUSINESS MEET“ 





Write your nearest Gregg of fice for complete information 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


New York 36: 330 West 42nd St. Chicago 46: 4655 Chase Ave. San Francisco 4: 68 Post St. 


Dallas 2: 501 Elm St. 
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Conducted by I. David Satlow 


for classroom teachers 


Thomas Jefferson High School, Brooklyn, New York 


A PROGRAM FOR ACCREDITATION OF 
PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOLS IN 
OKLAHOMA ... 


Ed. D. Dissertation 
University of Oklahoma 
by EDWARD J. COYLE 
East Central State College 
Ada, Oklahoma 


Based on information obtained from 
literature, private 
and teachers and 


private 


business school owners 
interested in 


document 


others 
school accreditation, a 
was developed as a guide for the accredita- 
Oklahoma under the 
Oklahoma Accrediting 


Commission for Private Business Schools 


tion program im 


authority of the 

Based the sustained interest 
evidenced and 
be concluded that 


upon 
active cooperation received, 
there 1s 
representatives ot 


it may genuine 


interest lausiness 


and industry, higher education, and private 


among 


business schools in a program of accredita- 


tion for private business schools in Okla 


homa. From this interest, continued pré 
gress and improvement should result among 
private business schools in the state 
Evidence in this study substantiates the 
that 


operation Of a 


conclusion elements essential to su 


cessful private business 
school can be isolated and that criteria for 
conformity of a school to these 
essentials can be 


measuring 


de ve loped 


High school teachers may find the study 


( 
useful in the guidance of students planning 
( 


to attend a private business school ollege 
the study 


1 private business 


teachers may utilize in evaluatior 
of transfer students fron 
schools. A 
find the sti 


school 


business school teachet 


private 


may uly of interest in evaluating 


his own 


AN INVESTIGATION OF CRITERIA FOR 
APPRAISING RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN 
JUNIOR COLLEGE BUSINESS EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS AND ORGANIZED 

BUSINESS GROUPS... 

Ed. D. Study 

University of California 

by SHERIDAN REX GORTON 

San Diego City Schools 

San Diego, California 


Written 


accept 


publica 
the aims of the college-com 
munity function. A 
practices aim at understanding 
and acceptance of the community-centered 


statements in college 
tions 
service number f 


achieving 


concept by faculty and business representa- 
tives and insure that the purposes are re 
flected College administra- 
tive practices include assignment of per- 
sonnel to the task of achieving community 
cooperation, written job descriptions stat 


in instruction 


ing the responsibility of assigned person- 
nel, and the use of advisory committees. 
Together college and business develop two- 
year curriculums leading to the associate 


JANUARY, 1960 


in arts degree and sponsor courses includ- 
ing economics, real estate law, general in- 
surance, and merchandising 

Faculty members are encouraged to par 
ticipate in the activities of trade associa- 
tions. As a result, they hold memberships 
in groups representing the office and dis- 
tributive Benefits resulting 
from this participation include improved 
additional placement op- 
portunities, and increased professional 
competence for staff members 
college cooperation contributes significantly 
to counseling, placement, and the provision 
Business groups 
career days, seminars, and vocational panels 


occupations. 


course content, 


Business- 


ot scholarships. sponsor 
for the purpose of presenting occupational 
information to students. Practices designed 
to evaluate the effectiveness of cooperation 
include written reports describing the status 
of college-community relationships, , follow 
certain the recom 


up studies to make 


mendations of advisory committee are con 


sidered, and the use of occupational sur- 
veyvs 

Review of pertinent literature was fol 
lowed by an inquiry form that was sent out 
to 35 junior colleges and by actual visits 
to 13 of 
which 


identification of 


as either 
1 two were rated as “important.” The 
panel of 80 rated criteria concerned with 


first; 


colleges. Of the 30 criteria 
formulated following the 
practices, 28 were judged 
“very important,” 


these 


were 


“essential” or 


administrative organization, 
third; staff 


purposes, 


second; evaluation, participa 


fourth; and curriculums, 


fitth; and student pe 


tion, courses 


rsonnel services, sixth 


THE EFFECTS OF VARIABLE 
SCHEDULING ON THE ACHIEVEMENT 
OF TYPEWRITING SKILL... 


Ed. D. Study 

Stanford University 

by JACK YUEN 

San Francisco State College 
San Francisco, California 


It was hypothesized that luling 
different from the 
single - period - per day, five 
week arrangement might result 
straight-copy and 
superior production typewriting skill 

and 6 forty 


pattern 


In Superior 


speed accuracy and 


Classes meeting 2, 3, 4, 5, 
minute periods per were 
conducting the experiment. The 
meeting 4 and 6 times per week met for 


double-periods 2 days and 3 days per week, 


week used in 


classes 


respectively. 

For each of the experimental groups, the 
following analyses were performed : 

(1.) Straight-copy tests were given at 
the end of every tenth lesson and at the 
end of every six-week period. The mean 
for each of the classes were com- 
The error 


scores 
pared by analysis of variance 


performance on the six-week tests was 
compared by the chi square test for statisti- 
cal significance 

(2.) A production test was given at the 
end of the semester, and results were com- 
pared with findings reported by other re- 
searchers 

The results disclosed that the double 
period classes were not superior in achieve- 
ment to the other No significant 
difference was found between group means 
on the timed tests given at the end of the 
first, second, and third six-week periods. 

The experimental 
fast as, but were often more accurate than, 
those reported in the lowa Study, Lloyd’s 
national study, and the Stanford Study of 
summer session typewriting. In the pro- 
duction test, no significant differences were 


( las SES 


classes were not as 


found between means of the classes meet 


ing 3, 4, 5, or 6 times per week. 


EDUCATION FOR POTENTIAL 
RETAILING EXECUTIVES... 
Ed. D. Project 

Columbia University 

by KAREN R. GILLESPIE 


New York University 
New York, N. Y. 


executives of ten large 
retailing the New York 
metropolitan area indicated that educational 
a factor in the initial hir- 


Interviews with 


establishments in 


achievement 
ing of potential executives 
proximately one half of 
considered the applicant’s background edu- 
cation at the time of Both 
participation in extracurricular activities 
and work experience during school years 


Was 

1 
However, ap 
those interviewed 


promotion 


were considered desirable by over ninety 
per cent of the 

Ot 8&6 
fields of 


1 
m, retailing, 


executives interviewed 
from the 
administra 


basic 


liberal 


home 


courses 
business 
economics, and educa 
only seven were considered by 50 per 
r more of the executives interviewed 
essential for potential retailing ex 
ecutives: human relations, human relations 


in retailing, human relations in business, 
business English, English composi- 
The remainder of the 
er cent or more of the 


as being at 


1 cl} 
speeci 
1d economics 

that 50 


tion, al 
courses I 
} 


executives selected least dest 


le for study included 32 specialized busi 


ness (including retailing) and 


courses 
eleven liberal arts courses 
\nalysis of 
f 511 
these firms indicated that 78 per cent of the 
had colle; 
cluding 56 per cent who were 
graduates. Analyses of the 
studies listed for 219 of the 288 graduates 
revealed that 53.5 per cent had majored in 
administration (including 15. per 
had majored in retailing), while 
40 per cent had majored in liberal 


a random sample of the rec 
recently hired employees of 


executives completed some 
work, in 


college major 


business 
cent who 
almost 
arts subjects. The remaining 7 per cent 
had majored in education, home economics, 
or engineering 

The 


knowledge in the 


interviewed felt that 
field of human relations 
should be obtained both in specific courses 


executives 


and in extracurricular activities 

The interest the evinced it 
communication ability emphasizes anew the 
important role effective speaking and writ 
ing should 
curriculum 


executives 


occupy in all phases of the 
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Nationally Known 
Business Schools......... 


When a young person with little or no 
office experience applies for a business 


position, what can he or she 
offer as proof of ability to do the 
job? 
“Natural ability” is not enough 
for modern business needs 
only skilled people. Nor are good 
high school grades nor a 


pleasing personality likely to be enough. 


A Narionauy 
Apvertiseo 
INSTITUTION 


But when a young person can show a 
diploma from a nationally recognized busi- 
ness school, the employer will ap- 
prove and welcome the training. 

The schools listed on these 
pages are known and respected 
everywhere among business edu- 
cators and business executives. 

It pays to attend a business 
school with a national reputation. 








1 IN BOSTON 


Individualized Education for Business 
Dipl in B Ad ation, 
and Complete Secretarial courses. 
Accounting. Bookkeeping. Shorthand, Typing 
Days — Evenings — Saturdays. 


ryant & Stratton 


150 Newbury Street Copley Square Boston 


PALMER COLLEGE 


Secretarial ¢ Accounting ¢ Business Admin. 
Fully Accredited — Modern, Air-Conditioned 
Co-Educational 
Dormitories for Men and for Women 
Divisions of Palmer College are Located in 
Columbia and Charieston, S. C. and Augusta, Ga. 
WRITE FOR FREE BULLETIN 
CHARLES E. PALMER, C.P.A., PRESIDENT 
125 BULL STREET CHARLESTON, S, C. 














AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


dlp OF BUSINESS 


Des Moines, lowa 
The School Where Futures Are Formed 


Keith Fenton, President 


Complete Training in Accounting, 


Secretarial, Office Machines 
Since 1864 


BROWN’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 


611 East Monroe Street. «. Springfield, Illinois 


DRAUGHON'S 
BUSINESS COLLEGES 


“Leaders in Business Education” 
Catalogue on Request 
Lubbock and Amarillo, Texas 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


E. C. Hatton, President 





ALBANY aSEO | 
Sw“ 

BUSINESS COLLEGE ° 

Business Administration, Cler- 

ical, Accounting, Secretarial, 


Medical, Civil Service Tutoring 


128 Washington Avenue, Albany 10, New York 


BRYANT & STRATTON 
BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
Established 1854 


One and Two-Year Program of Higher 
Business Education in Accounting, Sales and 
Advertising, Secretarial, and Office Specialization 


Registered] by the New York State Board of Regents 
1028 Main Street Buffalo, N. Y. 


OY KE 


SPENCERIAN COLLEGE | 
Professional Training for Business since 1848 


CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 





amr 
VAv 
AUERSWALD 
pe er TIT AND PLD 2.one 


SCHOOL 


mocaroasrce 


E. G. AUERSWALD, PRESIDENT 








1524 Fifth Ave. Seattle |, Washington 


BURDETT COLLEGE 
Established 1879 

Dormitories for Men and Women 
Accounting, Business Administration, Secretarial 
Majors: Medical, Legal, Executive and Advanced. 
Co-educational. Fall and Spring Terms, Day and 
Evening Session. 

Catalogue on request 

160 Beacon St., Boston 16, Mass. 


HAMMEL-ACTUAL COLLEGE 


was 
Hammel Business University, Est. 188! 
and Actual Business College, Est. 1892 
Merged in 1954 
N O W Represents 139 Combined 
Years of Successful Business Training 
Akron 8, Ohio 
C. A. Neale, President 
Write for Bulletin 





BARNES 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Accounting, Business Administration, Secretarial 
and Office Machine Courses 
Day and Evening Sessions 
1410 Glenarm PI. Denver 2, Colo. 


H. T. Barnes, President 
Founded 1904 


PROFESSIONAL SECRETARIAL TRAINING 


e MEDICAL & ENGINEERING « 
2-Yr. Courses. Full Secretarial Skills. Profes- 
sional emphasis on terminology, lab, in-train- 
ing programs. Professional positions open. 


Nationwide Employment Service 
BUSINESS TRAINING COLLEGE 


Wood St., & Blvd. of the Allies, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dorothy Finkethor, Pk.D., Administrator 


HEALD COLLEGE 


Established 1863 
BUSINESS ADMIN. ¢ PROF. ACCOUNTING « 
SECRETARIAL ¢ STENOGRAPHIC ¢ CLERICAL 
Heald College Ranks FIRST West of the 
Wissisx<¢ppi in “Who's Who in America”. 
Van t.ess at Post, San Francisco 9, Calif. 
Phone: ORdway 3-5500 





INVEST IN YOUR FUTURE 


PehnkieWalkter 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
1902 


gst. 
Standard and Specialized Courses 
i. KENNETH SHUMAKER, President 
1122 S. W. Stark St., Portland 5, Oregon 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 


CECIL’S ” 


AUTOMATION INSTITUTE ASSOCIATE 
UNIQUE APARTMENT DORMITORIES 


Spartanburg, S. C. 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Oldest and Largest Business College in Hawail 


Complete Day and Night School Curriculums 
Aceredited by the Accrediting Commission for 
Business Schools 


1178 Fort Street, Honolulu 13, Hawaii 








BILLINGS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


BILLINGS, MONTANA 


The Newest Old School in the Northwest 


Completely new premises—light sting, 
ventilation, classrooms, desks, chairs, 
typewriters (electric), et al 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


Serving the Valley Since 1891 


Chartered by the State to 
Confer Degrees in Commerce 
1921 TUOLUMNE ST., FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 


Cc. S. BOWLBY, PRESIDENT 





BOLEN-DRAUGHON COLLEGE 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
The originator of integrated 
subject-matter teaching 
Secretarial and Business Administration Courses 
6lst Year 
Dr. H. J, Bolen, President 








Detroit Business Institute 


220 Bagley Avenue, Detroit 26, Michigan 
“A DAVENPORT SCHOOL” 

Other Davenport Schools in Grand 
Rapids, Bay City, Kalamazoo, Lansing, 
Saginaw 
Bulletin on request 





. 


B. S. in Accounting; B. S. in Business Administra- 

tion; B. S. in Secretarial Science; B. S. in Business 

Education (for teachers). Also one- and two-year 
Terminal courses. 


Cc. H. Husson, President 


Catalogue on Request 


Interstate 


BUSINESS COLLECE 


Fargo, North Dakota 

North Dakota's Largest and Friendliest 
Business College _ 
Write for Catalog 


Bangor Maine 




















JACKSON BUSINESS 
UNIVERSITY 


234 S. Mechanic Street Jackson, Michigan 


Acc ti Busi Administration, 





and Secretarial Courses 


A. C. Hermann, President 


MASSEY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Established 1887 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
Secretarial and Office Machine Courses 
Bulletin on Request 
1217 Capitol Ave. 


Houston, Texas 


PHILLIPS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


1000 Church St., Lynchburg, Va. 


Complete Business Education. Coed. 


Member NACBS, Accredited by the 
Accrediting Commission for Business Schools 


Harry G. Green, President 





BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 


CHARLOTTE 
NORTH CAROLINA 


ACCREDITED BY THE ACCREDITING COMMISSION 
FOR BUSINESS SCHOOLS 
AS A JUNIOR COLLEGE OF BUSINESS 


KNAPP BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Business Education for 
Top Jobs 


Accredited by the 
Accrediting Commission for Business Schools 





Tenth and Pacific Avenue 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


A Select School offering 
Quality Business Training 


THE MINNEAPOLIS 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


E. R. MAETZOLD, Director 
Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 


Catalogue on request 


PLATT COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCE 


Since 1804 
Felix at Eighth 
ST. JOSEPH 7, MO. 
A Modern Air-Conditioned School 
PERSONALIZED TRAINING IN 


Accounting, Secretarial, Business Machines 
Medical Secretarial and Reporting Courses 





MINNESOTA 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


and 
LABORATORY TECHNIQUE 
Accounting, Business Administration, Sales 
Secretarial, Court Reporting and 
Medical Technician Training 


©. M. Correll, President 
24 S. Seventh St., Minneapolis, Minnesota 


e ee tt Re se 
COMMERCIAL HIGH SCHOOL 


Commercial, High School, 
1.B.M, and Stenotype Courses 


1702 Ponce de Leon Ave., San Juan, P. &. 
Esteban Ramirez, Principal 
35th year 





KNOXVILLE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


East Tennessee's Leading School of 
Business Since 1882 


ACCREDITED BY ACCREDITING COMMISSION FOR 
PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOLS, WASHINGTON, D.C 


Air Conditioned 
Speedwriting or Gregg Shorthand 
209 W. Church Knoxville, Tennessee 


LDS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


since 1886 





Accredited by Accrediting Commission for 
Business Schools. Accounting, Secretarial, 
and Machine Accounting Courses. 


70 North Main Street Salt Lake City, Utah 


Forty Years’ Experience 
Training Secretaries 
Accredited by the Accreditin 


Commission for Business Schools 
2400 16th St., NW, Washington, D. C. 


NASHVILLE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


226 7th Avenue Nashville 3, Tennessee 


ROCHESTER BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


Established 1863 
One and two-year courses in Medical Secretarial, 
Accountancy, Business Administration, Sales. Secre- 
tarial, Modern Office Practice, IBM Machine Account- 
ing and Data Processing, Legal Secretarial and 
Engineering Secretarial. 


Registered by the Board of Regents of the 
University of the State of New York 
172 Clinton Avenue South, Rochester 4, New York 





NATIONAL 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Roanoke, Virginia 


Accredited by the Accrediting Commission 
for Business Schools 
As a Junior College of Business 


ROCKFORD 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


Accounting and Finance, Business Management, 
Administrative Assistant, Sales Management, Automa- 
tion Accounting, Medical Secretarial, Legal Secretarial 
and Executive Secretarial. 

Also intensive Courses in Junior Accounting, Stenog- 
raphy, Speedwriitng Shorthand, BM Key-Punch, 
Comptometer and clerical subjects. 

Approved as a Degree-Conferring Institution 
319 W. Jefferson Street Rockford, Illinois 

Ask for Bulletin A 





ne pains 
COMMERCE 


A Professional School of Accountancy 
Secretarial Science and Business Administration 
Established 1884 
W. A. Robbins, Pres. 

209 N. 14th Street Lincoln, Nebraska 


Nettleton 


COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
South Dakota’s Leading School of Business 
C. D. Rohiffts, President 





LIPPERT BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Plainview, Texas 


Veigel Building 
Phone OA 4-5304 
Court Reporting, Stenograph Machine, 
Medical Secretarial, Legal Secretarial, 
Accounting, Bookkeeping, General Office 
Machines, and Commercial Subjects. 


Roy J. Lippert, President 


8172 Broadway 
Box 665 


NORTON 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 
"Finest in the Ark-La-Tex" 

Catalog on Request 


New College Building 
Completely Air Conditioned 
720 Travis Street Shreveport, Louisiana 





MADISON BUSINESS COLLEGE 


ACCOUNTING AND SECRETARIAL COURSES 
One of Wisconsin's Leading Business and 
Secretarial Schools Since 1856 
Serving Madison for Over 100 Years 
More than 23,000 Graduates in the 
Fleid of Business and Industry 


215 West Washington Ave., Madison 3, Wisc. 


ae — ee oe 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Modern Training for Modern Business 
Accounting Secretarial 
Business Administration Receptionist 
IBM Office Automation Keypunch 


1420 Pine St., Philadeiphia 2, Pq. 


RUTHERFORD-METROPOLITAN 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
Established 1887 
All Regular Business Courses and 
1.B.M. Data Processing Machines 
Branch Schools in Fort Worth, Midland, 
Odessa, and Tyler, Texas 


2020 Main Street Dallas, Texas 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


STRAYER OF FINANCE 


Associate in Arts degree courses: A.A. in Finan- 
cial Administration or Accounting Major, C.P.A. 
Objective. Professional trainin combined with 
academic background. Strayer 1. of Sec'l Train- 
ing offers approved diploma courses—Executive, 
Legal, Private, and Medical. Request Jr. Col. or 
Sec. catalog. 


601 - 13th Street, Washington 5, D. C. 


TULSA BUSINESS COLLEGE 


in Oil Capital of the World 


New College Building 
Completely Air Conditioned 


318 S. Denver, Tulsa, Oklahome 
E. A. Guise, President 


Write for details 











MANKATO 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Established 1891 


Accounting, Business Administration 
Salesmanship, Secretarial, Business Machines 


A. R. McMullen, President 





Send for free Catalogue 





PERRY BUSINESS SCHOOL 


1400 Third Avenue 


Columbus, Georgia 


Marguerite Brumley, Director 





BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION AND EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARIAL COURSES 
Registered by the State Board of Kegents 
62nd Year 


UTICA SCHOOL OF 


COMMERCE 
BANK PLACE UTICA, N. Y. 
William S. Risinger, President 











YOUR TYPING 
STUDENTS 
CAN BE 
PEOPLE 
AGAIN 


- 


TO TEACH 
IN 


FULL 
VIEW 


Model IE 


The best teacher alive can't teach typewriting 
the right way unless every pupil in the class 
SEES every demonstration! 

Here's where the KARLO Stand proves its 
superiority for modern “audio-visual” type- 
writing training. Its adjustable height (35" to 
48") and free-rolling casters mean it can be 
arranged so EVERYONE can see without cran- 
ing. It's sturdy and steady as a desk... 
all-metal base .. . hardwood top ... takes 
no more floor space than machine it sup- 
ports. Send name and address today for full 
details to KARL MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY, 34 lonia Ave., S.W., Grand Rapids 2, 
Michigan. 


SEND THIS KA COUPON 


KARL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
34 lonia Ave., S.W. 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


Send complete information on Karlo Typewriter 
Demonstration Stand as shown, and other models. 
Thank you. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 
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Conducted by Mae Walker, Fort Wayne Commercial College 


American people send and receive two- 
thirds of the world’s mail. This now totals 
61 billion pieces, plus a billion parcels a 
year. The number of pieces of mail per 
person per year, now averaging 350, is 
expected to double to 700 within the next 
25 years. 

val 

“To protect the health of the nation,” 
schools of medicine must graduate 11,000 
physicians a year instead of the present 
7,400. 

w 

According to Office Management, micro- 
film was first and ex- 
tensively during the Franco-Prussian War 
During the siege of Paris in 1870, when 
the Prussian Army had completely cut off 
all ordinary avenues of communication, the 
Dagron, 


used successfully 


photographer, Rene 
the plan of micro-dispatches 


balloon with 


celebrated 

thought of 
Escaping from Paris in a 
his own equipment, he prepared film copies 
of dispatches in his headquarters at Tours 
A capsule, containing about 1,000 telegrams 
recorded in small form on a film about two 
inches wide, was attached to the legs of 
pigeon. Several hundred thousand 
delivered A corps of 
transcribed them from 
until techniques for making enlarged prints 


each 
were secretaries 
projected images 
on paper were perfected 
i 
The ratio of dentists was 62 per 100,000 
Americans in 1940, 57 in 1958. The decline 
is continuing and if not halted we shall 
have only 50 dentists for 100,000 persons by 
1975 
w 
Ten million. overweight Americans 
wasted 500 million dollars in 1959 on quack 
and other 


scientist 


diets, fake reducing pills, non 
scientific junk, according to a 
Most overweight people are 
much fat because they fuel their bodies 
with more food than they can burn up in 


carrying too 


physical activities 
vw 
Three out of four households in the 
United States have telephones. Putting it 
vay, 10,000,000 families are with 
out telephone service. 
v 
In 1885, Americans paid taxes averaging 
only $1.98 per person. In 1958, they paid 
more for government than they expended 
clothing, medical and re 
combined. Taxes now are 


another 


on food, care, 


ligious agents 
the largest single item in our cost of living. 
ad 
Only 13 per cent of the nation’s high 
school girls want to go to college primarily 
for intellectual advancement, says a Uni 
versity of Michigan researcher. 
w 
According to psychologists, learning 
comes easier for the person with a good 


because the characteristics of 
are the characteristics of suc- 
according to psychologists. He is 
receptive to new ideas, has patience in 
working out problems, is not hasty acting, 
is a good listener, and has a natural ease 


disposition, 
such a one 
cess, 


in making friends. 
Ww 
Nearly 2,000,000 individual fires caused 
destruction of property valued at one and a 
billion dollars last year. Homes 


quarter 
hit. Careless smoking was a 


were hardest 
major cause. 
wv 

The United States is now using 
automatic mail “facing and canceling” ma- 
chine, produced by Pitney-Bowes, and in- 
troduced and demonstrated by Postmaster 
General Arthur E. Summerfield. This new 
automation device and its six-member crew 
can process 27,000 letters an hour, The new 
facer-canceler receives letters, regardless 
of size or position of the stamp, and can- 
cels them at speeds up to 500 per minute 


a new 


It rejects letters with no stamp. It is the 
joint production of Pitney-Bowes, and 
Werkspoor, N. V. of Amsterdam, Holland, 
according to Office Management 
iw 

Thefts by employees forced more 
200 firms to go out of 
U. S. in 1958 


than 


business in the 


al 
Mileage payments to company represen- 
their own cars have 
average of 8.91 
according to A. J 
Chicage 


tatives operating 
national 


this 


reached a cents 


per mile vear, 
Schoen, president of Wheels, Inc., 
auto fleet leasing firm, in Office Manage- 
ment 


a 


A company’s president’s homework is 
according to an analysis of 
registrants in a correspondence course in 
credit and financial study conducted by the 
business education division of Dun & Brad- 


More than 29 percent of registrants 


never done 


street 
are presidents or officers of companies; 
another 56 per cent are department heads 
and other personnel from financial fields 
Forty two per cent are over 50 vears old; 


28 per cent, under 30 
uw 


Mid-afternoon primping was urged on 
working girls by Vittorio Strozzie, beauty 
expert of Rome, Italy, befere a meeting 
of women shorthand experts there. He 
claimed that a “beauty snack” of five 
minutes is just as important as the coffee 
break and brings happiness to fellow work- 
ers as well. This should include face ‘lean- 
ing, fresh make-up, creamed massaged 
hands, touched up fingernails, and even a 
slight change of clothing, .according to 
World News Service. 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 





The SoundScriber Corporation has pre- 
pared a manual for the person who must 
communicate in writing—the dictator. Dic- 
tating to a stenographer or to a dictating 
machine requires preparation for 
effective yet efficient communication 

The SoundScriber manual titled Creative 
Communications a problem 
book which the correspondent i 
guide to better communications 
skill. Accompanying the manual is an in- 
structor’s manual which either the corre- 
spondent or the instructor may use to check 
the problems presented in the workbook 
Teachers may wish to give better secre- 
tarial students an opportunity to develop 
dictating skill. Write to Edgar A. Herr- 
man, Director of Education, The Sound- 
Scriber Corporation, 6 Middletown Ave- 
North Haven, 


some 


is essentially 
uses as a 


develop 


Connecticut 


iw 


nue, 


Money 
Recreation 
illustrated It places emphasis on 
a program of that is within 
reach of everyone and which is a part of 
one’s over-all money management plan. It 


Vanagement, Your Health and 
Dollar, is a 36-page booklet 
in color 
recreation 


helps develop a plan for budgeting medical 
and recreational expenses. Booklet costs 10 
cents for handling and mailing costs. Send 
to Money Management Institute of House 
hold) Finance Corporation, Prudential 
Plaza, Chicago 1, Illinois 
w 

National Secretaries Association’s pub- 
lications include File It Right, ($1.50 ea.), 
Plan Your Work ($1.50 ea.), Blueprint 
for Action ($1.50 ea.), Action and Rea 
tion ($1.25, ea.), Economy spe- 
cially priced set including Blueprint, File 
It Right, and Action—$3.25 

File It Right is a handy 
than half of 
gested subject classification and alphabetic 


packets 


manual 
which is devoted to a sug 


more 


listing of titles for school and educational 
administrative files. This should be 
help to the person helplessly bogged down 
in her own system 

Plan Your Work reviews the duties of 
the usual school secretary and 
suggestions for handling the mvriad details 
more efficiently 

Blueprint for Action is as it 
“handbook on handbooks” 

Action and Reaction suggests proper pub 
lic relations for educational secretaries 

These publications are attractively “pack 
filled 
with helpful tips for the current or prospec 
tive school secretary. They may be obtained 
from the National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 
6, D. C., attn: Publication-Sales 160-15. at 
the prices above-mentioned. 

w 

The Educators Progress Service, Ran- 
dolph, Wisconsin, publishes four annual list- 
ings of free teaching materials. The titles 


a real 


again makes 


says a 


aged”, interestingly cartooned, and 
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and prices of these four volumes are: Edu- 
cators Guide to Free Curriculum Materials, 
$6.50; Educators Guide to Free Filmstrips, 
$6.00; Educators Guide to Free Films, 
$7.00; and Educators Guide to ree Tapes, 
Scripts and Transcriptions, $5.75 

A Career-Pianning Guide may be of spe- 
cial interest to vocational guidance persons 
who work with young people. The price is 
$1. It is published by Field Enterprises, 
Ealucational Corporation, Merchandise 
Mart Plaza, Chicago 5, IIl. 

iw 

A 34 mm. filmstrip in color, How to 
Prepare Better Newspaper Advertising, 
has been presented by the New York Uni 
versity School of Retailing 
tained free from the Bureau of Advertising 
of the American Publishers Association, 
Inc., 485 Lexington, New York 17, New 
York, or from your local newspaper office 


al 
Amos Tuck School of Business Adminis 
tration, Dartmouth recently 
published a Reading List on Business Ad 
ministration. In its 58 subdivisions of 12 


It can be ob- 


College, has 


areas, it lists, describes and frequently 
evaluates 733 books, periodicals and other 
sources. Send $2 to the school in Hanover, 
New Hampshire, for a copy. 


a 


A 15-page pamphlet, Leading a Business 
Education Meeting, has been prepared by 
various Michigan business education lead- 
ers, and co-sponsored by the Business 
Teachers Club of Metropolitan Detroit, 
Kappa Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon, Michi- 
gan Business Education Association, Michi- 
gan Education Association, and the State 
Curriculum Committee for Business Edu- 
cation. It contains a check list of practical 
suggestions and specific techniques that will 
help make a chairmanship easy, efficient, 
and effective. Frank W. Lanham, 3000 
School of Education, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, will send a copy 


for 15 cents 
ad 


The Education Department, National 
Association of Manufacturers, 2 East 48th 
Street, New York 17, New York, will pro 
request a free copy of its new 
Your First Job. It gives the high 
comprehensive view of 
what he needs to know when he starts to 
work and emphasizes economy and many of 
the economic factors which affect a young 
person on his first job 

This Association will send a free 
copy of Your Opportunities in Manage 
ment, functions, 
duties, and responsibilities of management 


vide on 
booklet, 


school student a 


also 


which is based on the 
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FOR READY REFERENCE 


These new time-savers belong on your desk. 


by Anderson, Straub, Gibson 


Suppose you need to divide the word interplanetary at 
Reach for WORD FINDER. 
handy little volume shows you the spelling, accent, and 
of more 
In addition it gives the spelling of all irregular 
If two words might be confused in meaning, 
WORD FINDER gives the definitions. 
FINDER shows, by means of the slash, all possible 
places where any word can be broken. 


DICTIONARY 


BUSINESS: DICTIONARY defines for you the 
common, business and economic terms that turn up in 
the workaday world. 
tains encyclopedic information on many of these terms, 
giving practical information about the thing defined and 
many times offers helpful and time-saving suggestions. 
Its crisp, clear definitions relate to accounting, automa- 
tion, business law, clerical training, investments, labor 
relations, management, merchandising, selling, shipping, 
taxation, transportation, and many more. 


Educational Book Division, Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 


This 


than 15,000 common English 


And WORD 


For instance, 


by Nanassy and Selden 
most 


But it does much more. It con- 











News About People, Schools, Organizations and Events 


A Salute To... 


Ann Brewington, for thirty-one 
years professor of business at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, recipient of the 1959 
John Robert Gregg Award in Business 
Education. This annual award includes 
a citation in testimony of the recipient’s 
contribution to business education and a 
cash gift of $500, both supplied by 
Gregg Publishing Division, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc. 


Herbert M. Jelley, assistant pro- 
fessor of business education at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, who won the an- 
nual Business Education Research 
Award sponsored by Delta Pi Epsilon, 
education fraternity. 
His prize-winning research was on 
money management by high school 
seniors. Dr. Jelley is contributing editor 
to the JouRNAL OF Business EDUCATION, 


national business 


cer A. L. Sheff, recipient of a “We 
Thank You” award from all Speedwrit- 
ing sponsors at a special banquet held 
by the Speedwriting and Nancy Taylor 
Schools in conjunction with the recent 
NACBS convention. Dr. Sheff was pre- 
sented with a beautifully inscribed silver 
tray for his outstanding contributions 
to the success of Speedwriting sponsors. 


Vinocour Reports on Global Trip 


“In the Far East particularly, and 
throughout the world generally, it seems 
to me that great gaps exist in the areas 
of managerial and office skills,” reports 
S. M. Vinocour, now serving as Ex- 
ecutive Director of The National Asso- 
ciation and Council of Business Schools. 
He recently returned from a 25,000-mile, 
around-the-globe survey of the status of 
business education in more than a dozen 
countries. 

Dr. Vinocour points out that in many 
countries, office practices are still quite 
primitive by American standards and 
that the shortage of adequately trained 
office personnel‘is even more severe 
than it is here .in the United States. 
This is primarily due to the fact that 
there are very few business training in- 
stitutes in most parts of the world. Also, 
part of the problem results from the 
fact that very few foreign students are 
appraised of opportunities for further 
studies within this (business college) 
field of education. 

In most countries, a close working 
partnership has been established be- 
tween NACBS and the foreign school 
officials as a result of Dr. Vinocour’s 
conferences abroad. Hanyang Univer- 
sity in Seoul, one of the leading uni- 
versities in Korea, has officially re- 
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quested help from this Association, and 
has appointed Dr. Vinocour its official 
adviser, in setting up a complete Sales 
Training Program—which will serve as 
the model for other that 
country and throughout the Far East. 

In Paris, while meeting with 
UNESCO officials, he took steps to 
seek UNESCO affiliation for NACBS. 
UNESCO officials reported to him that 
the business education field was virgin 
territory, and that while they were be- 
receive many requests for 
assistance for member countries, until 
this time they had had no resources 
upon which to draw. 

While NACBS has now some mem- 
bers beyond the U. S. in the Western 
Hemisphere, it will embark upon a pro- 
gram to expand internationally. 


schools in 


ginning to 


Chair of Banking for N, Y. U. 

The creation of a Charles William Ger 
stenberg Chair of Banking and Finance at 
New York University’s School of Com- 
merce, Accounts, and Finance was an- 
nounced recently by Dean Thomas L. Nor- 
ton. 

“A substantial endowment has been 
established for the chair,” Dean Norton 
stated, “through the generosity of the late 
Professor Gerstenberg’s widow, Mrs 
Patrick O’Leary, their daughter, Mrs 
Philip Hulitar, and his associate, Richard 
P. Ettinger, chairman of the board of 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. This is the first en- 
dowed chair in the 59-year history of the 
School of Commerce.” 

Professor Gerstenberg, after four years 
of law practice in New York City, be- 
came a lecturer at the School of 
merce in 1910. In 1912 he was appointed 
secretary of the faculty, in 1915 he was 
named associate professor of finance, and 
in 1917 he became professor of finance. 
With Mr. Ettinger, who is a member of 
the School of Commerce Class of 1915, he 
founded Prentice-Hall, Inc., book publish- 
ers. The firm’s name came from the 
maiden names of their mothers. 


Com- 


California Business Education Fund 

Sponsored by the entire Executive Coun- 
cil of the California Business Education 
Association and organized by the Execu- 
tive Officers, who acted as the incorpor- 
ators, the Fund for the Advancement of 
3usiness Education became a corporation 
de jure in November. The fulfillment of 
the required formalities at the initial for- 
mal meeting of the Fund Board marked the 
final step to be taken prior to the issuance 
of the corporation charter by the State of 
California, 

This newly chartered entity has been 
formed “to receive and maintain a fund 


or funds of real or personal property . . 

to use and apply the whole or any part of 
the income therefrom and the principal 
thereof exclusively for educational pur- 
poses in the fields of business and economic 
education.” This now makes it possible for 
a legally sanctioned California business 
education group to be the recipient and 
dispenser of tax advantage contributions 
intended for the betterment of conditions 
in the areas of business and economic edu 
cation. 

The Fund will now make possible the 
support of research and development of 
new teaching materials, the financial as- 
sistance for high school scholars seeking 
a college business or economic education, 
the necessary underwriting of youth groups 
associated with business and economic en- 
deavors, and the overall upgrading of the 
business education profession. 

The initial Governors of the corporation 
Fred S. Cook, Lura Lynn Straub, 
Linn, Virginia Sprague, Howbert 
Gentile, with the 


include : 
John H 
B. Bonnett, and Louis J. 
additional appointments of George W 
Madison, Milburn D. Wright, William 
Himstreet, Maurice Crawford, and Gervase 
Eckenrod by the President of CBEA to 
bring the Board to a total strength of 
eleven members. As the governing officers 
of CBEA are rotated in office, the govern- 
ing board of the Fund will in turn rotate 
since governors receive their appointments 
either by virtue of the offices they hold in 
CBEA or through appointment by the 
President of CBEA. 

The idea for the Fund was an outgrowth 
of State Director of Business Education 
Rulon C. Van Wagenen’s inability to accept 
grants of money offered by several busi- 
nesses interested in the problems of busi- 
ness education. 

As examples of prospects in view for the 
financing of projects for the Fund, repre- 
sentatives of the California Real Estate 
Association have indicated their willingness 
to pay for the preparation of teaching units 
suitable for the presentation of basic real 
high students 
interest. in the 


estate concepts to school 
Further evidence of the 
Fund is an inquiry concerning the develop- 
ment of a series of business education films 


with royalties to accrue to the Fund 


Work-Study Plan for Graduate Students 


The Business Education Department of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, has 
announced that applications are available 
for the Work-Study Program for those 
who wish to apply for the program during 
the 1960-61 academic year. 

For further information and application 
forms, write to Director of Work-Study 
Program, Box 384, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 
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PRIVATE SCHOOL NEWS 





Nelson G. Copp has been made ad- 
ministrative dean at Burdett College, 
Boston, Massachusetts, according to a 
recent announcement by Charles L. 
Sewall. As administrative dean, Mr. 
Copp will coordinate administration be- 
tween the School and Secretarial Science 
and the School of Business Administra- 
tion. 


Milton K. Susman, Pittsburgh adver- 
tising executive, and an instructor in 
the Scientific Sales and Business Ad- 
ministration Course of Business Train- 
ing College, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
has been named Director of the Even- 
ing School Division of Business Train- 
ing College, according to a recent an- 
nouncement by Dorothy C. Finkelhor, 
president of the school. 


Butte Business College, Inc., Butte, 
Montana, one of Montana’s oldest busi- 
ness colleges, has been purchased from 
Mrs. J. L. Scott by Rudolph L Upton, 
owner of Link’s School of Business, 
Boise, Idaho. The has been in 
continuous operation since 1890, when 
it was established. 


school 


Plans for the construction of a new 
three-story addition to Goldey Beacom 
School of Business, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware were recently announced by J. W. 
Hirons, Chairman of the Board of Di- 
that The $200,000 
building will be ready for occupancy 
next fall. 


rectors of school. 


Charles A. Neale, president of Ham- 
mel-Actual College, Akron, Ohio, re- 
cently made a gift to the University of 
Akron of Akron Law School, of which 
he was co-founder in 1921. Since its in- 
ception, Akron Law School has been 
governed by a Board of Trustees, with 
Mr. Neale acting in a major capacity as 
Dean or secretary-treasurer during this 
time. The entire gift consisted of a 
library of more than 14,000 volumes, 
furniture and fixtures of the school, a 
check for $23,000 and a student body of 
104. 


O. M. Correll has been named Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of the 
Minnesota School of Business, Minne- 
apolirs, Minnesota. W. C. Stevenson, 
former vice-president of the school, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Correll as president. 





COLLEGE DEANS 





Paul B. Blomgren, a member of the 
Michigan State University faculty for 
the past three years, has been made 
dean of the School of Business Admin- 
istration at Montana State University, 
Missoula, succeeding A. T. Helbing, 
former acting dean) who has accepted a 
two-year appointment on the staff of 
the University of Indonesia. 


Gordon B. Cross has succeeded Har- 
old H. Shivley as dean of the School of 
susiness Administration of the Univer- 
sity of Hartford, Hartford, Connecticut. 
Dr. Shivley will remain at the University 
in a teaching capacity until his retire- 
ment in June of this year. 


The Reverend Philip E. Dobson, 
former president and rector of Canisius 
College, has been made dean of Ford- 
ham University’s School of Business, 
New York City, succeeding Reverend 
James. J. McGinley, who has been ap- 
pointed president and rector of Canisius 


College, Buffalo, New York. 


Eugene J. Kelley has been made as- 
sistant dean and professor of marketing 
at New York University’s Graduate 
School of Business Administration, New 
York City. Until recently, he was on the 


faculty of the College of Business and 
Public Service of Michigan State Uni- 
versity, East Lansing, Michigan, as di- 
rector of the Marketing Management 
Program of the Department of Market- 
ing and Transportation Administration 


Laurence Lautenbach, a graduate of 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa and Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana, has been made 
acting dean of the School of Commerce 
of Bob Jones University, Greenville, 
South Carolina. He is a former owner 
and manager of a private business col- 


lege 


Orville H. Palmer, a member of the 
faculty of the College of Business Ad- 
ministration, Marquette University, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, since 1946, has been 
appointed acting dean of the College 
He succeeds Reverend Thomas F. 
Divine, S. J., who is now at St. Louis 
University, St. Louis, Missouri. 


John Arch White, former acting dean 
and associate dean of the College of 
Business. Administration of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin, Texas, has 
been appointed dean of the College. 





APPOINTMENTS, CHANGES, PROMOTIONS AND RETIREMENTS 





John E. Armstrong has been made 
president of Armstrong College, Berke- 
ley, California, succeeding his father, J. 
Evan Armstrong, founder of the col- 
lege, who served as president from the 
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founding of the college until his recent 
death. 


John Ball, formerly on the teaching 
staff of Miami University, has been 


Arts 


made Professor of Communication 
at Michigan State University. 


James D. Bikkie, former D. E. co 
ordinator at Burlington, Iowa, and a 
teaching assistant at the University of 
Minnesota, has been appointed teacher- 
trainer of distributive education for the 
State of Kansas. 


Rosamond R. Demman, a teacher at 
West High School, Salt Lake City, 
Utah for the past fifteen years, has been 
appointed to the position of teacher con- 
sultant in business education for Salt 


Lake City 


Thomas Farrell, Jr., has resigned his 
teaching position at University of 
Michigan and has accepted a professor- 
ship at Michigan State University. 


Robert D. Hay has been promoted to 
full professor and Chairman of the De- 
partment of Management at the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas. 


Erwin M. Keithley has been promoted 
to the Chairmanship of the Department 
of Business Education at UCLA. 


Raymond V. Lesikar has been pro- 
moted to full professorship at Louisiana 
State University. 


Ples Masten has resigned his teaching 
position at the University of Houston 
to join the staff at West Palm Beach 
Junior College, West Palm Beach, 
Florida 


R. W. Morell has been made chair- 
man of the Department of Business Ad- 
ministration at St. Joseph’s College, 
Rensselaer, Indiana. Before joining the 
faculty of St. Joseph’s College as asso- 
ciate professor last fall, he was on the 
faculty of the University of Detroit, De- 
troit, Michigan for two years. 


Spencer E. Nevan, D. E. coordinator 
for Franklin Pierce High School, Ta 
coma, Washington since 1955, has been 
made Club Service Director of the Dis- 
tributive Education Clubs of America, 
Washington, D. C. 


G. Henry Richert, of the U. S. Office 
of Education, has returned to Washing- 
ton following a two-year assignment in 
Germany. 


Lee O. Thayer has resigned his posi- 
tion with the Pratt and Whitney Com- 
pany to join the teaching staff at the 
University of Wichita 


John E. Whitcraft, formerly associate 
in business education for the Bureau of 
Business and Distributive Education of 
New York State, has been named chief 
of the Bureau, succeeding Clinton A. 
Reed, whose retirement was announced 
in this magazine 


Clyde W. Wilkinson has left Michi- 
gan State University to accept a posi- 
tion at University of Florida as Pro- 
fessor of English and Chairman of 
Business and Technical Communica- 
tions Courses 
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ORGANIZATIONS 





The annual meeting of the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education is scheduled for the Conrad 
Hilton Hotel in Chicago, February 
10-13. A feature of the opening session 
on the morning of February 10 will be 
the first Charles W. Hunt Lecture. L. 
D. Haskew, dean of the College of Edu- 
cation at the University of Texas, and 
former president of the Association, will 
be the featured speaker. 


The theme of the 1960 convention of 
the American Association of Junior 
Colleges will be “The Junior College— 
Its Obligations in Higher Education”. 
All meetings will be held at the Shera- 
Louisville, Kentucky, 


ton Hotel in 
March 2-4. 

A delegation of junior college presi- 
dents from Japan will appear at the 
convention to represent the 270 junior 
colleges of that country. 

Additional information 
the meeting may be obtained from Ed- 
Gleazer, Jr., Executive Direc- 
tor, American Association of Junior 
Colleges, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

The president of this group is Marvin 
C. Knudson, Pueblo Junior College, 
Pueblo, Colorado. The vice president is 
Raymond C. Wass, Lasell Junior Col- 
lege, Auburndale, Massachusetts. The 
Board of Directors is made up of: 
Oscar H. Edinger, Jr., Mt. San Antonio 
College, Pomona, California; William 
P. Miller, Weber College, Ogden, Utah; 
Charles L. Harman, Bluefield College, 
Bluefield, Virginia; Kenneth Freeman, 
Christian College, Columbia, Missouri; 
Harold Bentley, Worcester Junior Col- 
lege, Worcester, Massachusetts; Donald 
E. Deyo, Montgomery Junior College, 
Takoma Park, Maryland. 


concerning 


mund J. 


The Chicago Area Business Educators 
Association will hold its fourth monthly 
luncheon meeting for this school year 
on January 23 at 12 Noon in the Wedg- 
wood Room of Marshall Field and 
Company in Chicago. The featured 
speaker will be G. R. Gragg, Admini- 
strative Director of the Curtiss Candy 
Company, Chicago. He will discuss and 
evaluate the beginning office worker and 
his observations on the im- 
portance of training, maturity, and 
proper analytical ability in the decision- 


present 


making process. 

Arlene Rittenhouse, Morton West 
High School, Berwyn, Illinois, was re- 
cently elected to the office of secretary 
of this group. 


Members of the Governing Board of 
the Central Region of UBEA held a 
meeting in Des Moines, Iowa, Novem- 
ber 5 and 6, with James T. Blanford, 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, presiding. Lorraine Missling, 
Nicolet High School, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, is vice-chairman of CRUBEA, 
and Arnold Condon, University of IIli- 
nois, Urbana, is secretary. 
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The Eastern Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation has secured Arthur S. Flemming 
for its keynoter at the 1960 convention 
to be held in Philadelphia. Dr. Flem- 
ming, in addition to being U. S. Secre- 
tary of Education, has been a teacher, 
an executive officer of a and 
president of Ohio Wesleyan University. 
He was a member of the editorial staff 
of U. S. Daily (now U. S. News and 
World Report); he has been a member of 
the Commission of Organization of the 
Executive Branch of Government, 
Chairman of the Advisory Committee 
on Personnel Management of Atomic 
Energy, and a member of the Interna- 
tional Civil Service Board. Dr. Flem- 
ming will speak on Thursday, April 14, 
1960 at the 63rd convention of the 
Eastern Business Teachers Association, 
to be held April 14-16, at the Sheraton 
Hotel in Philadelphia. 


school, 


Walter Emmerling, manager of Gen- 
eral Office Services Department of The 
Procter & Gamble Co. and International 
president of National Office Manage- 
ment Association, will be the Fellowship 
Luncheon speaker. His topic will be 
“The Businessman Views the Problems 
of Business Education”. 

John Gould, author, editor, and hu- 
morist will be the speaker at the annual 
banquet on Friday evening, April 15. 
Among Mr. Gould’s popular books are 
‘Farmer Takes a Wife,” “And One to 
Grow On,” “Pre-Natal Care for Fath- 
ers,” and “Neither Hay nor Grass.” For 
many years he was editor of one of the 
nation’s outstanding small weekly news- 
papers, the Lisbon (Maine) Enterprise 
He contributes a weekly editorial, ‘A 
Dispatch From the Farm,” to the 
Christian Science Monitor. He is also an 
editorial writer for The New York Times. 


The Midwest Unit of the Catholic 
Business Education Association has 
initiated a Business Education Scholar- 
ship Program to provide free graduate 
study for its active members who are 
candidates for advanced degrees in busi- 
ness education. All members of the 
eleven-state regional unit are eligible 
to apply for one of the four scholarships 
to be awarded during the 1959-1960 
school year. Each scholarship will pro- 
vide board, room, and tuition during 
the term of the candidate’s study. Win 
ners will begin their graduate program 
at the Catholic University of America 
in the summer of 1960 and will continue 
each summer thereafter until they re- 
ceive master’s degrees. 

Administration of the new 
is in the hands of the officers and 
executive board members of the Mid- 
west Unit of the CBEA. A special 
scholarship committee, of which Sis- 
ter M. Therese, O.S.F., former unit 
president, is chairman, will handle the 
details of scholarship applications and 
of candidates. The first four 
will be announced at the na- 
3usi- 


program 


selection 
winners 
tional convention of the Catholic 


ness Education Association, to be held 
in April, 1960, at the Palmer House in 
Chicago 

The Midwest Unit will offer 
scholarships each year for the 
five years, at which time the first win- 
ners will be receiving their master’s de- 
grees. By 1965, twenty scholarships will 
be operating and will continue to do so 
each year thereafter. The scholarship 
program will provide the states which 
the Unit serves with a continuing sup- 
ply of graduate teachers in business 
education, whose influence in bringing 
new methods and new course content 
to the secondary schools and colleges 
of the Middle West will provide busi- 
ness firms with the kind of competent 
employees which changing office and 
managerial procedures continually de 


four 
next 


mand. 


The Mountain-Plains Business Edu- 
cation Association’s annual convention 
will be held in Denver, Colorado, on 
June 16, 17, 18, 1960. Convention chair- 
man is John Binnion, University of 
Denver. Headquarters will be the Shir- 
ley-Savoy Hotel in Denver. 

The M-PBEA program 
Ramon Heimerl, Colorado 
lege, Greeley, indicates that 
will be on modern teaching techniques 
and devices, with TV usage as a high- 
light. The Denver educational TV sta- 
tion will cooperate in the presentation 
of demonstration each in 
typewriting, shorthand, and a content 
subject. 


chairman, 
State Cx )|- 
emphasis 


lessons—one 


William S. Bennett, Distributive Edu 
cation Coordinator, Artesia, New Mexi 
co, has been chosen president of the 
National Association of Distributive 
Education Teachers for the coming 
The president is Oral E 
Supervising Coordinator, Nor- 
County Public Schools, Ports- 
mouth, Virginia and the secretary 
treasurer is R. T. Wilson, D. E. Coordi 
nator, Brownfield High School, Brown- 
field, Texas. John Turner, D. E. Co- 
Meridian, Mississippi is A 

Member and the Alter- 
nate Member is John C. Barton, D. E 
Coordinator, Columbus, Ohio. 


year. vice 
Ware, 
folk 


ordinator, 


V. A. Council 


“Frontiers in Business Teacher Edu 
cation” is the theme selected for the 
1960 annual convention of the National 
Association for Business Teacher Edu- 
cation, to be held at the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel in Chicago on February 11, 12 
and 13 

On Thursday afternoon, Lindley J 
Stiles, dean, The School of Education, 
University of Wisconsin will speak on 
“Frontiers in Education”, On Friday 
morning W. George Pinnell, associate 
dean, School of Business, Indiana Uni- 
versity, will give an address on “Fron- 
tiers in Business”. At the luncheon on 
Friday, John R. -Emens, president of 
3all State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana will deliver the Distinguished 
Lecture in Business Teacher Education. 

All persons in attendance at the con- 
vention will have an opportunity to par- 
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ticipate in the NABTE discussion 
groups. The topics selected for the five 
groups are: 

1. The Improvement of Instruction in 
Business Teacher Education 

2. Administrative Problems in 
ness Teacher Education 
3. Counseling in Business 
Education 

4. Student 


Busi- 
Teacher 


Teacher Supervision in 
Susiness Teacher Education 

5. Professional Methods Courses in 
Business Teacher Education. 


Joint sessions have been planned with 
the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education, U. S. Chapter of 
the International Society for Business 
Education, Administrators Division of 
UBEA, and the UBEA Research Foun- 


dation. 


Lester I. Sluder, Boston University 
was elected president of the New Eng- 
land Business Educators Association at 
the recent convention, held at the Rhode 
Island College of Education, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. Other officers 
elected are: First vice president, Edith 
M. McKenzie, Burdett College; second 
vice president, Dean R. Malsbary, Uni- 
versity of Connecticut; secretary, Shir- 
ley Morrill, University of Connecticut; 
treasurer, Rose A. Farese, Algonquin 
Regional High School, Northborough, 
Massachusetts; assistant treasurer, 
Eleanor M. Lambertson, Beverly High 
School. 


At their November convention, held 
at the Cavalier Hotel, Virginia Beach, 
Virginia, the members of the Southern 
Business Education Association elected 
Hulda Erath, Southwestern Louisiana 
Institute, Lafayette, president for the 
coming year. Chosen vice president is 
Reed Davis, West Virginia Tech, Mont- 
gomery, West Virginia and the second 
vice president is James Crews, Univer- 
sity of Florida, Gainesville, Florida. The 
secretary is Elizabeth O'Dell, University 
of South Carolina, Columbia and the 
treasurer is William T. Warren, Enka 
High School, Enka, North Carolina. 
William Ashby, University of Alabama, 
University, will serve as editor for the 
next year and Jeffrey Stewart, Virginia 
Institute, Blacksburg will 
serve as membership chairman. 


Polytechnic 


At the recent convention of the Tri- 
State Business Education Association, 
Ruth G. Conwisher, Taylor Allerdice 
High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
elected The 
president is Bernadine Myers, Duquesne 


was president. first vice 
University, Pittsburgh and the second 
vice president is John Cord, Stowe 
Township High School, McKees Rocks, 
Betty Rhodes, Carrick 
Pittsburgh, is the secre- 


Pennsylvania 
High School, 
tary for the next year and Merlin Chute, 
Wilkinsburg Senior High School, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania is the treasurer. 


The 1960 convention of the Western 
Business Education Association will be 
held in Phoenix, Arizona, April 14-16. 
Headquarters hotel for the convention 
is Ramada Inn. 

The convention chairman for the Ari- 
zona Business Educators Association is 
Clair Consultant in Busi- 
ness Education, Phoenix Union High 
School and College System. Adeline 
Buitenbos, West Phoenix High School, 
is the WBEA convention chairman. 


Cocanower, 





DOCTORATES 





Evalyn Hibner, Wilmington College, 
Wilmington, Ohio, Ph. D. degree from 
The Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


Leo Niemi, Western Michigan Uni- 
versity, Kalamazoo, Michigan, Ph. D. 
degree from The Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Woodie L. Tucker, Richmond Profes- 
sional Institute, Richmond, Virginia, 
Ph. D. degree from the University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Weston C. Wilsing, University of 
Washington, Seattle, Doctor of Busi- 
ness Administration from that 
School. 


degree 











CONFIDENCE 


That Has Built National Popularity 





practices. 


Many thousands of teachers have learned that 
they can select and use 20TH CENTURY TYPE- 
WRITING in its latest edition with the greatest 
of confidence and satisfaction. 
TYPEWRITING is many things to many people at 
the same time. It recognizes the many conditions 
under which typewriting is taught and the various 
levels of ability of students. It combines the best 
of the new practices with the best of the old 


20TH CENTURY 


CONOVER « STEARNS 


This text is a perfect introduction to the business 
world, It covers business organization and pro- 
cedures, furnishes information the student needs 
to handle his own business affairs, and provides a 
comprehensive foundation for more advanced busi- 
ness courses. 


20th CENTURY TYPEWRITING 


7th Edition—By Lessenberry, Crawford, Erickson 


The reliability of 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING 
has led to its use in more schools than all com- 
peting books combined and its popularity is still 
growing. The new seventh edition is adopted in 
all states that have made recent adoptions and in 
most cities that have made recent adoptions. 


Sections on the choice of a career, sales pro- 
cedures, and advertising have been expanded with 
increased emphasis on the student as a consumer 
of business services. 


ALLYN and BACON, Inc. 


Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
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(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
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HANDBOOK FOR THE MEDICAL SECRE- 
TARY, 4th Edition, by Miriam Bredow, 
Gregg Publishing Division, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 378 pp., 1959. 
$5.00. 


The purposes of this revision, as of the 
original publication, are (1) to serve as a 
textbook for the student who is taking a 
medical secretarial course; (2) to help the 
business secretary who is learning medical 
duties on the job; (3) to serve as a perma- 
nent reference book for the medical secre- 
tary 

Topics for discussion include: 
(professional behavior) ; ap 
pointments, public relations, patients’ his- 
tories; collections; bookkeeping; insur 
ance; correspondence; filing, clinical office 
practice; office man- 
hospital 


general 
personality 


procedures; medical 
agement; professional miscellany ; 
service ; manuscript writing ; the doctor and 
the law; and, the dental secretary. 

Special help to the medical secretary is 
given in the medical vocabulary drills at 
the end of each chapter. This drill contains 
a word root, prefix, or suffix and a list of 
terms in which the particular word part is 
used. Understanding that one root, prefix, 
or suffix may occur over and over again 
in different combinations, makes it easier 
to learn medical terminology 

A new and valuable feature of the 
Fourth Edition is the addition of Gregg 
Shorthand outlines to the Glossary in 
which hundred frequently-used 
medical terms are listed together with their 
pronunciations and definitions. 


several 


MACHINE OFFICE PRACTICE, by Peter 
L. Agnew, Cincinnati: South-Western 
Publishing Company, $1.84. 


This practice set, designed to give stu- 
dents several busi 
ness forms and requiring the use of adding 
and calculating machines, is made up of 40 
individual jobs. The forms include checks, 
sales slips, deposit slips, invoices, and time 
cards. In completing the course, a student 
is required to perform a variety of office 
tasks such as using the machines mentioned, 
entering information on the business forms, 
sorting and re-sorting, and filing, 

The activities of the set revolve about a 
grocery business. Following the job in- 
structions, the students use the forms men- 
tioned above in solving the problems. The 
forms are completely filled in; the student 
merely uses the information on the forms 
to sort, calculate, and integrate informa- 
tions. The student is constantly reminded he 
must check for accuracy, and he records 
his answers on easy-to-check answer forms 
also accompanying the set. 

After elementary instruction in machine 
operation and filing, students with this set 
are really placed in a situation where they 
are forced to use their skills intelligently in 
order to complete the work. Most teachers 
will find these materials very useful, 


practice in the use of 
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COMPLETE COLLEGE TYPING, by Esta 
Ross Stuart, Vernon V. Payne, and 
Ruth |, Anderson; Englewood Cliffs: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 244 pp., 1959. 
$3.80. 


This book can be used for personal-use 
and/or beginning typing — materials for 
both purposes run concurrently in the text 
Drills and production work are provided 
that will be sufficient for the average one 
and two-year typing course. Finally, for the 
exceptional student, it offers typing experi- 
ence centered around various types of busi- 


nesses, including legal, medical, and air 


transportation. The appendix is a valuable 
addition as it assembles in one place, for 


styles of all parts of 


quick reference, 
letters, correct address procedures, minia 
ture letter styles, rough draft symbols, and 
inany other bits of information the typist 
needs frequently and quickly. 

New-letter locations are introduced in 
patterns with the new letter appearing, 
usually, in three locations—the beginning of 
a word, in the middle, and at the end 
Double-letter words are emphasized in the 
earlier lessons 

Speed and accuracy 
currently; step-by-step instruction is given 
for each new application; word 
count and word used 
out 

In the manual, 
rough drafts are counted for 
dictation. Thus the student can 
rough draft typing rate with transcription 
rate. The letters and continuity material in 
the test section in the manual are 
counted for shorthand dictation. All 
appear in the teachers’ manual and duplica 
tion by the teacher is suggested. 

This typing text, like the many others 
on the market, deserves serious consider- 


any one is de 


are dey el yped con- 


typing 
scales are through- 
keys to the 
shorthand 
compare 


teachers’ 


also 


tests 


ation before purchase of 


cided 


BASIC BUSINESS LAW, by David S. Craig 
and Rate A. Howell, New York: The 
Ronald Press Company, 912 pp., 1959. 
$7.50. 


In an effort to give the student a 
realistic and practical coverage of busi- 
ness law, both text and cases applicable 
to the fundamentals of business law are 
provided in this text. More than 300 
cases have been carefully selected and 
presented in such a manner that both 
over-simplification and unnecessary 
complexity have been avoided. Text 
and cases are closely integrated in this 
well-written, class-tested survey of the 
fundamentals of commercial law that 
every student of business and econom- 
ics should know. 

Real facts, together with the 
ment of a judge and the court ruling 
support the decision reached in the 
Numbering and notation at the 
head of each case help the teacher to 


state- 


cases. 


find references quickly by being able 
to find the central idea discussed in each 
case. 

Topics covered include: contracts; 
agency; sales; negotiable instruments; 
partnerships; corporations; bankruptcy; 
real property; personal property and 
bailments; wills and the administration 
of estates; and insurance and suretyship. 


WRITING BUSINESS LETTERS, Revised 
Edition, by J. H. Menning and C. W. 
Wilkinson, Homewood, Illinois: Richard 
D, Irwin, Inc., 613 pp., 1959. $6.75. 


The main changes in this popular text 
are revision of the problems: bringing 
them up to date, increasing the variety, 
making them shorter; addition of a new 
chapter for the discussion of good-will 
letters :*wider coverage and fuller explana- 
tion and illustration in the supplement on 
good language usage; the basic legal as- 
pects of letter writing in Appendix B; im- 
provement of the explanations and illustra 
tive letters wherever needed. 

The “you” approach is used throughout ; 
frequent subheads; writing 
rather than splitting hairs on “correctness” 
characterize this book. For those who need 
remedial work in written expression, Ap 
pendix A is provided. For others, illustra- 
tions and problems provide inspiration and 
write well 


emphasis on 


opportunity to learn to 


PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS, by The 
Committee on Principles of Economics, 
New York: Pitman Publishing Corpora- 
tion, 873 pp., 1959. $7.25. 


Sixty-seven economists from all parts of 
the country prepared this textbook as a 
first college course in economics. Accord- 
ing to their intention, the book is neither 
exclusively classical nor exclusively Keyne- 
sian; not entirely analytical nor entirely 
institutional. The authors proposed to stress 
the fundamentals pointing out the relevance 
of theory to current policy and recent 
economic history wherever possible. In ad 
dition to discussion of ‘current economic 
problems, the Soviet Union economy and 
future development are given 
emphasis 

The book is planned to fill several needs 
and is therefore flexible in its makeup. A 
summary at the end of each chapter re 
views the high points of the chapter. Two 
types of end-of -chapter questions are used 

first, to test student’s recall (objective- 
test type question) ; test stu 
dent’s ability to apply theory and economic 
principles to practical situations. Chapter 
headings fall into seven classifications: in 
troduction, determination of output and 
price; income distribution; labor and col 
lective bargaining, money and_ banking, 
economic fluctuations and stability, regula- 
tion of the and international 
economics. 

All sixty-seven authors participated in 
the original outlining of the book and in 
dividual chapters were written by commit 
tees selected on the basis of personal pre- 
rerence. 

Illustrations, tables, and statistical data 
have been inserted only when it was felt 
the data suggested a certain pattern or 
trend or when involved were 
themselves significant 


economic 


second, to 


economy, 


the figures 
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A.W.Faber 
GRASER STIK: 


The original grey eraser point 





—always best for erasing. 
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opens the door 
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Perfection 
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STRIKEOVERS. 


7099B with brush 20c. 7099 with- 
out brush 10c. Insist on the 
original and genuine EraserStik 
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SHARPENER 
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Gives you the correct 
point on your 
EraserStik—then stops 
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ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 183 


JOBS FROM TERM PAPERS! 


Frederic J. Meystre, Jr. 
Fairleigh Dickinson University, Rutherford, New Jersey 


ENIOR term papers that in many cases 
lead directly to full-time employment 
have been successfully by the 
writer that he would like to pass on the 
senior 


used so 


idea to others who are teaching 
business students 

These term papers were first used a few 
semesters ago, in a course in personnel 
management. The basis of the term paper 
was an interview with the personnel man 
ager or assistant personnel manager of any 
plant of the student’s choice. No two 
students, however, could visit the 
plant, and a few plants were outlawed by 
the instructor simply because they had been 
visited so often in the recent past that 
any further contact might be deemed a 
nuisance by the plant management. Fur 
thermore, the course was divided into basic 
areas and these areas were apportioned 
evenly among the students. For instance, 
one sixth of the class reported on induc 
tion procedure, one sixth on labor policies, 
etc. This made for uniformity of emphasis 


same 


among the class. 

Up to this time, everything was routine 
so far as the project was concerned. But 
when the assignment was completed, and 
the reports had been turned in, an interest- 
ing plus became apparent! Some of the 
students got job offers from companies 
where they most desired to connect! 

Normally, during March and = April, 
seniors are visited by a flying squadron of 
company men. These men are comfortably 
ensconced in a little interviewing office, and 
the interested students get fifteen minutes 
to explore the company’s offering and in 
turn be explored. If a student is a bit self- 
conscious or does not quickly establish rap 
port with his interviewers, his fifteen pre- 
cious minutes are up and he is out of luck 
Necessarily, only a few men from any one 
college can be hired or even get more than 
the fifteen-minute interview. 

But here are men and women writing 
term papers for their professor! Funda- 
mentally, this is what they are doing and 
this is a/l that they are doing. More often 
than not, though, in getting the necessary 
information for the paper from some de 
partment head or his assistant, our students 
were welcomed, treated most cordially, and 
given excellent material for their papers 
And they had been exposed to some im 
portant men under completely relaxed con- 
ditions, long enough for the executive to 
give the student a very thorough sizing up, 
much better than could be done in a hurried 
quarter-hour in a cubby-hole. About one 
student in a dozen was told, “Why not 
come back in June and talk to us further?” 

The possibilities of the idea are apparent 
for certain other courses—sales manage 


ment, for example. Going through essen- 
tially the same procedure, the students pick 
the company they think that they would 
like to work for. They make the contact 
themselves, and turn in a term paper on 
their experience which combines a_ report 
on the interview with a more extensive 
treatment of the subject discussed, as but- 
tressed by third 
where we have used this idea is office man- 


research. The course 
agement 

One might ask, don’t the students make 
themselves, hitting more or less 
time? Not 
Every student has to register 


pests of 
the same 
necessarily 
where he is going for his interview, and 
the subject of his paper, so that the in- 
structor can see to it that no one executive 
However, there would 


companies all the 


is bothered unduly 
be no objection to one boy talking to a 


personnel manager of a company and 
another man getting his material from the 
sales manager. 

Stull another 
this assignment 
viewing someone to get detailed informa 
tion was per se valuable. Not every student 
handles himself well in the presence of 
authority, and this term paper project gave 


from 
inter 


advantage emerged 
The experience of 


him a valuable opportunity to practice 
This aspect proved to be very advantage- 
ous! 

A word ought to be 
tude of the cooperating companies 
tically without 
could ask—and 


said about the atti 
Prac- 
exception, it was all one 
more! Men time 
comes to many dollars an hour gave of 
that time wholeheartedly 
Most, if not all, seemed willing and anxious 
to lend a hand. Some executives, perhaps 
as many as four or five, invited our stu 
dents to stay and have lunch with them! 
But is everything described thus far a 


whose 


graciously and 


mere recording of a series of successful 
interviews, rather than a valid idea for a 
Definitely not! No credit is 
instructor unless the whole 


term paper ? 
given by the 
project is written up in conventional style, 
with reading, reference 
work, and Perhaps the one 
concession is less bibliographical work than 


supplementary 
footnoting. 
usual, but it must be remembered that 
these are senior students and presumably 
they know how to write a suitable paper 
These reports for my classes run between 
eight and fifteen pages; plenty for an as 
signment and more than plenty for an in 
structor who has many students to grade! 
We have experienced a tremendous suc- 
cess with these industrial term papers. If 
a college has access to enough businesses to 
get suitable cooperation without danger of 
having the students make nuisances of 
themselves, the idea ought to work! 
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EQUIP YOUR DEPARTMENT WITH 


me Hares Stand 


TEACHERS DEMONSTRATION STAND 


MODEL 1-3842 


Equipped with adjustable plat- 
form which allows typewriter to 
be raised or lowered to correct 
height for instructor. Brake-Lox rub- 
ber castors allow stand to be con ADJUSTABLE TYPING STAND 
veniently moved about or placed MODEL 2006A 
stationary. Stand is 44” high. Del 
to your school — $43.50. 


5 


Equipped with an 18” x 20” adjustable typing platform with a full 4 
range, designed to handle even the heaviest of electric typewriters 
Also offered as a stationary dem 30” high with a floor space of 20 x 36”. Large book compartment for 
onstration stand with two drop convenient storage, modesty panel and individual rubber levelizer 


leaves. (Model 158-3842 Heights glides assure a level, solid stand on uneven floors. Also available in 
available are 38”, 40”, 42” and 


44”. Del. to your school — $36.50 


larger size with platform manually operated. Del. to your school 








COLORS: Standard colors platinum GRAY, coral TAN, mist 
GREEN, office BROWN, office GREEN 


TOPS: PLASTIC in natural tan birch or platinum gray 


B U S i N E S S M A Cc H N E OPTIONAL: Laminated maple in natural or matching stand colors 
PRACTICE TABLE 


MODEL 318-A HARCO fics 
Designed for teaching use of calculators, adding machines CHI 
and other business equipment. Equipped with rubber levelizer CHAIRS AN 
glides, open book compartment, solid plastic top. Left hand 
machine platform shown. Right hand available. Rubber pad 
ded machine platform available on either. Machine top 
size 13x24x26" high. Reference platform 20x24x29’’ 
high. Floor space 24 x 40’. Machine platform af T - L oO K 


angled for efficient machine operation and 


practice. Del. to your school—$31.50 ry D J U S TA B L E 
CHAIR 


MODEL P-1521 

MODEL 228C Adjusts from 15” to 21”. Made of 
An excellent typing stand of the stationary 1” x 16 gauge steel tubing. Comes 
style. A standard 27’ high with a large =z equipped with molded plywood 
18x30” solid plastic top. Also available in 28”, seat, steel back, rubber cushion 
29” and 30” heights. The stand is equipped glides. Also available with molded 
with a book compartment and individual leg ; plywood back or castors. Del. to 
rubber levelizer glides and has sufficient leg your school — $16.50 
room or both short or tall individuals. Also Also comes equipped with cast iron 
ovailable with rubber casters for easy move base. Other models adjust from 
ment and extra book compartment at bottom 17” to 23”. 
of legs. A fine, economical 
typing stand delivering long 
service. Larger tops also Peuia’ Was lowell: aaiiba “oa Sire rou 
available on request (22 x height lift # cant aed A wil a Boren ; 
30, 22 x 34). Delivered to an oe Sete we — fae alt = He 
your school $19.50 ae nee ads , : 


BUSINESS TRAINER ADJUSTABLE 
TYPING PLATFORM 


MODEL 2100A 
Adjustable platforms for models 2100A and : ; : 
31008 are operated by concealed crank. Plat C] Adjustable Lift-Lok Chairs and Stools 
form for models 2000M and 3000M adjust [] 30 Day Free Trial Offer 
manually. The tops on model 2100A & 2000M 
are one 18x30’ and one 20x48’. The tops on 
model 3100A & 3000M are two 18x30” and NAME: 


one 20x48’. Del. to your school $55.50 
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Hawaiian 
qolden punch 


HAWAIIAN PUNCH and HAWAIIAN 
GOLDEN PUNCH—the two primary 
nationally distributed products of 
Pacific Hawaiian Products Co. 
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REUBEN P. HUGHES, PRES- 
IDENT of Pacific Hawai- 
ian Products Company. 


A NATIONAL DATA RECORDING SYSTEM was 
chosen by this successful company to achieve 
maximum efficiency in its accounting. 


“Our Clalional System with Tape Recorders 
saves us 46,800 a year... 


returns 127% annually on our investment 


—Pacific Hawaiian Products Company, Fullerton, Calif. 


“Conversion to Nationals with tape 
recorders eliminated the necessity of 
enlarging our accounting depart- 
ment to meet our rapidly expand- 
ing operations,’ writes Reuben P. 
Hughes, President of Pacific Hawai- 
ian Products Company. ‘‘We con- 
solidated our accounting into a uni- 
fied procedure that could be handled 
by our present staff. 

“Our System consists of 4 Na- 
tional Accounting Machines and 4 
tape recorders. So flexible, it proc- 
esses all our accounting... with 
more detailed and up-to-date rec- 
ords. We now speed the flow of data 


to cut hours off work schedules... 
eliminating costly overtime. 

“Any company faced with the 
accounting problem of handling 
rapidly expanding sales should in- 
vestigate our type of Data Record- 
ing System. It saves us $46,800 a 
year... returns 127% annually on 
our investment!” 
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President of 
Pacific Hawaiian Products Company 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, vayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES * 76 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


}>? 


Call National to estimate the savings 
automatic data recording can offer you. 


* TRADEMARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Saltional * 
VERSATILE DATA PROCESSING 


ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES « NCR PAPER 





